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It is fashionable to quote modern critics and to decry 
the long-established practice of showing livestock at agricul- 
tural and fatstock shows. In recent years men of scientific 
and_practical eminence such as Hagedoorn and Boutflour 
have doubted the value of our present systems of com- 
petitive livestock exhibition, and many practicai men agree 
with their viewpoint. This paper is not written to defend 
or uphold any extreme point of view. It is an endeavour to 
ascertain whether or not the show system has benefited our 
livestock, what flaws exist in the system and how improve- 
ments have been and may be effected. To gain a clear 
picture of the réle played by showing in our agricultural 
development, past, present and future, it is necessary to 
carry out an historical survey which takes note of many 
diverse factors. But before this is attempted it is essential 
to define as accurately as possible what the title of the 
paper is intended to convey. 

Showing is the competitive exhibition of livestock, alive 
or dead, at agricultural and fatstock shows before judges 
who are breeders and/or users of the stock exhibited. 

Livestock improvement might well be defined as 
“increased commercial utility, to meet variable consumer 
requirements through the years.’’ 

Since ‘‘ good health ’’ has long defied accurate definition, 
it would be foolhardy to attempt to regard the effect upon 
animal health in this context as other than an improve- 
ment or diminution in the capacity of stock to give maxi- 
mum results in terms of meat, milk or wool in varying 
conditions of reasonable environment throughout the 
world. 

In considering livestock improvement one should pause 
to consider whom one should regard as the improvers. 
I offer a list for your consideration in order of merit: — 

(i) The consuming public, whose requirements dictate 
the types to be produced. 

(ii) The breeders catering for the public, and represented 
by breed societies. 

(iii) The judges of livestock, whether breeders or con- 
sumer representatives such as butchers and bacon-curers. 

(iv) The professional advisers to agriculture, who com- 
prise a further list in themselves : — 

(a) Animal physiologists and geneticists. 

(b) Livestock officers. 

(c) Technical experts attached to the Milk Market- 
ing Board—veterinarians dealing with A.I. and 
statisticians dealing with milk and butter-fat recording. 

(d) Grassland and other crop experts attached to 
the universities and agricultural schools and N.A.A.S. 

(e) Veterinarians dealing with preventative and 
curative medicine. 

The first three categories have influenced these matters 
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since the inception of agricultural shows circa 1777. The 
professional advisers came later into the field, all of them, 
with the exception of the veterinarian, being essentially 
2oth century products. 

Prior to the 18th century, the consumer had little say in 
the type of animal he consumed or utilised. Before this 
time, when grazing was confined to common land and the 
wastes of the manor, it was usual each autumn to kill off 
the greater part of the horned stock, in all stages of imma- 
turity, and to salt the meat down for winter consumption, 
so that the surviving breeding stock might be fed over the 
winter on the meagre supplies of foodstuffs available. The 
land enclosures of the 16th and more particularly 18th cen- 
tury, however, enabled better use to be made of the land; 
rotational and mixed grazing was possible, as also was con- 
servation of greater supplies of winter feed and the grow- 
ing of forage crops. The isolation of stock tended to limit 
epidemic disease and thus reduced losses which must have 
been considerable under the earlier system of grazing. The 
introduction of the turnip from the Low Countries by Lord 
Townshend in the early 18th century and the formation 
of the Norfolk four-course rotation following upon the 
enclosures, laid the foundation of the expansion and 
primary improvements in our livestock industry. It is 
interesting to recall average deadweights at Smithfield in 
1710, 1732 and 1795:— 


1710 1732- 1795 
Lb. Lb. Lb. 
Beeves 370 550 (dead) 800 
900 (live) 
Calves 50 148 
(presumably 
28 
50 


The earlier weights can have exceeded but little those 
likely to have been achieved by our neolithic ancestors 
inhabiting primitive settlements such as Avebury—where 
contemporary skulls and bones of domestic livestock can 
be seen in the museum. 

Showing as we know it to-day started in 1777 with the 
Bath and West of England, to be followed shortly by the 
Sussex County Show in 1797, and the Smithfield Club 
in 1799. The first American show was held at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., in 1810. Commencing in 1778, informal shows were 
held and organised by large landowners. ‘‘ Coke’s Clip- 
pings ’’ in Norfolk, and the Duke of Bedford’s gatherings 
at Woburn were famous throughout the ensuing 40 to 50 
years. These were primarily annual sheep-shearing 
festivities, but they were enlarged to include displays of 
cattle, implements, etcetera, with diversions such as 
privately run sweepstakes as to the best cattle exhibited. 

From this time on, as enthusiasm grew, the able stock- 
breeders and feeders began to exhibit larger and better 
cattle, sheep and horses. This had a highly educational 
value to their fellow farmers who in their endeavours to 
emulate the successful owners had perforce to improve 
their methods of husbandry and stock management. 
Generally speaking, the consumer had little say in these 
matters in those early days, and had to content himself 
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with beef cut from fattened-up draught oxen ranging in 
age from five to eight years, and weighing anything up to 
174 to 27 cwt.; a vast improvement on the weights attained 
70 to 100 years before. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in 1798 the Sussex County Show had a class for sheep 
to be judged alive and dead, when shape, fatness and pro- 
portion of offal were considered. At the same time John 
Ellman, of Glynde, near Lewes, the Father of the South- 
down sheep and breeder of Sussex cattle, set a standard 
for his improved Southdowns by noting the difference in 
price charged by local butchers between legs, loins, neck 
and breast of mutton; and having seen the advantage of a 
type heavier in the hindquarters than the forequarters 
recorded the weights of the quarters and the various joints 
of the carcase. As an early user of the carcase measure- 
ment method of judging meat type, he anticipated the work 
of Dr. John Hammond in this field by something like 130 


years. 
XIXtH CENTURY CRITERIA 


Throughout the greater part of the roth century the 
criterion in beef cattle and mutton sheep was inevitably 
great size and fatness. This was obtained from mature 
oxen fattened after two to three seasons at the plough and 
from strong wethers from the large breeds of indigenous 
sheep. It is interesting to recall that in the early roth 
century fat oxen frequently realised £50 apiece for slaugh- 
ter—which, in terms of our debased modern currency, 
would be somewhere around {200! The consumer was 
satisfied with these classes of meat as the Industrial Revo- 
lution had produced large urban agglomerations of 
humanity, drawn from the countryside, who celebrated 
their enslavement by the Moloch of modern industry by 
breeding prodigious families which would deal adequately 
with large overfat joints, the like of which few of us 
here to-day can recall. Throughout the century records 
abound of fat steers three and a half to four years of age 
weighing well over a ton, whilst animals of even greater 
weight up to 36 cwt. (a Sussex steer—‘‘The Burton Ox’’) 
were commonplace. 

At this juncture it may be well to mention that the liquid 
milk trade started to boom circa 1850 when the output of 
the town dairic: (now extinct) was augmented by supplies 
from the countryside brought in by steam trains over an 
everspreading railway system. The fast-growing urban 
populations presented a ready market for fresh milk and 
the swing-over from beef and cheese-making to dairying 
became more and more pronounced. It may be correct 
to assume that this date marked also the beginning of a 
growing interest in the production of modern breeds of 
dairy cattle and competitive showing would have boomed 
with everything else connected with this side of the industry. 
- The gradual change in carcase weights and killing ages 
throughout the century is shown by Smithfield champions: 


Date Class Age Weight 
Years Mths. Weight 
1846... ... Champion heifer or cow 9 10 Not given. 
1873... » steer 4 24 cwt. 
Recent years 2 6 14 cwt. 
1910... ...Baby beef classes introduced for cattle under 15 


months, weighing 64 to 10 cwt. 


This change was effected by the consumer pressure 
exerted by the public whose tastes and requirements were 
altering. A preference for younger and more tender joints 
became apparent and had to be catered for if breeders did 


— 


not want to go out of business. In the early 2oth century 
the trend became more pronounced and the public taste 
was further conditioned by the change in social habits which 
led to smaller and smaller families. By the 1930s the one 
child and the childless family were fashionable, and the 
demand was for prime cattle 15 months to two years 
of age averaging 7} to g cwt. Milk-fed lamb weighing 
30 to 40 lb. displaced maturer lamb and completely ousted 
mutton in the public esteem (and yet what more edible 
joint than a really good well-finished saddle of mutton with 
the appropriate accompaniments?). It may be said truly 
that the shadow of Dr. Marie Stopes drove the shepherd and 
his sheep from the Downlands and the big bullock from the 
marshes and the cattle-court. 


CONSUMER PREFERENCE 


The effect of consumer preference upon the development 
of the pig and thus on the type of animal exhibited at our 
shows is remarkable. The unimproved native pig living on 
a bare subsistence simulated the wild boar with most of 
the weight in the head and forequarters; the gradual 
improvements in husbandry, making more suitable feeding- 
stuffs available, made it possible to grow and fatten pigs 
in a shorter time. Under these conditions the selection of 
more prolific and better-shaped stock became possible. The 
practice was still to aim for bigger and fatter pigs of mature 
age, and this was the only product offered to the public 
who were condemned to a diet of boiled fat bacon or 
outsize pork. Doubtless there was a big demand for hog’s 
lard in those days before the advent of edible vegetable 
oils from the tropics, and the pig of the day may have 
served the public well. Later the public taste in pigs 
became more selective, and the demand was for young 
tender pork and for lean bacon from pigs of moderate size 
and age. This demand increased and further refined itself 
until by the 1930s the London pork trade demanded a 
porker weighing roo lb. deadweight, and the bacon-curer, 
trying hard to compete with imported Danish bacon, was 
requiring a bacon hog weighing eight to nine score dead- 
weight with back-fat averaging 2} to 2} inches. 

These changes in demand were followed closely by pro- 
gressive pig-breeders, who were assisted greatly by 
Hammond with his work on carcase measurements and 
their relation to breed of pig and systems of feeding. Smith- 
field and the Dairy Show with their large pork and bacon 
classes annually provided an ideal school for the breeder 
and feeder. 

More could be written on this aspect of consumer pre- 
ference, but enough has been said to outline the trend, 
checked only by the war of 1939-45. Since 1939 the national 
interest was served best by weight alone and the 20 cwt. 
bullock was seen once more. The post-war years have not 
yet seen consumer preference restored as the dictator of 
fashion in livestock matters, although by official action 
through controlled prices, excessive weights are now penal- 
ised in favour of steers weighing 9 to 13 cwt. and heifers and 
cow-heifers weighing 74 to 113 cwt. net liveweight. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the Smithfield Champion 
in 1949 was a steer weighing 14} cwt. and over the maxi- 
mum weight for the quality premium. Possibly this was 
an oversight on the part of the judges! 

In the main, breeders catering for the public taste have 
succeeded in satisfying it, maybe in some cases tardily and 
reluctantly especially with cattle, where selection and 
breeding for type may take time. All the chief beef breeds 
have refined their cattle, reduced overall size, and suc- 
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ceeded in achieving excellent weight for age, even though, 
asin the case of the Herefords, Devons and Sussex, the 
original purpose of the cattle was draught work. The 
increasing use of heavy horses for farm work through the 
19th century with the resultant displacement of draught 
oxen was another factor which influenced breeders of cattle 
to give greater attention to the production of beef. 


Book SOCIETIES 


The influence of herd book societies in the development 
of livestock has been considerable. Coate’s Herd Book 
for Shorthorns was founded in 1822, the Sussex Herd Book 
in 1879 recording the years 1855-79, and, strange to relate, 
the Friesian as late as 1909, to mention but a few. When 
a herd book is started the breed society draws up standards 
of excellence which are supposed to apply to stock 
registered and which the society’s judges should apply in 
the ring. In the case of beef cattle and sheep these 
standards may have some value as the phenotypes will 
broadly indicate economic worth, but in the case of dairy 
cattle it is doubtful if they serve any useful purpose unless 
production standards are applied as a condition of entry; 
and here again it can be disputed if the physical conform- 
ation of the animal is any true guide to its productive 
capacity or economic worth as a milk producer, which is 
the point stressed by Hagedoorn and Boutflour. 


The classical breeders of cattle of the 19th century have 
been associated largely with beef or dual-purpose breeds— 
Bakewell with Longhorns, the Colling Brothers with Tees- 
water Shorthorns, Bates with milking Shorthorns (still dual- 
purpose), Hugh Watson and William McCombie with 
Aberdeen-Angus. The principles of selection and in-breed- 
ing evolved by Bakewell and further tested and elaborated 
by his successors have, a century or more later, provided 
the modern science of genetics with the bedrock upon which 
to build a fascinating study of animal production. Through- 
out this long period the agricultural shows and the Christ- 
mas fatstock shows provided the testing ground for a 
breeder of livestock, such competition with fellow-breeders 
furnishing the stimulus for furtherimprovementsin methods 
It is probable that the fat- 
stock shows, where the butchers and graziers were afforded 
the opportunity to judge the cattle which they had to 
purvey to the public, had a profounder influence on breeders 
than the ordinary agricultural shows where the judges are 
drawn from the ranks of breeders. This would be so 
because it is at this point that consumer preference would 
play its part through the medium of the butcher. It is 
interesting to note that when foreign judges are invited to 
judge at important shows and sales in the British Isles, 
some of the big, successful breeders who are setting a 
certain fashion, particularly with regard to size, receive a 
rude shock and find that the potential foreign buyer is not 
interested in their cattle, another instance of consumer 
preference exerting itself. 


The gap between breeders and judges is obviously small; 
many breeders are judges, and this may not be altogether 
a good thing. Undoubtedly the most valuable judges are 
men representing the consumer, whether they be butchers 
or overseas importers of pedigree livestock; in both cases 
they know what they want, whereas a breeder-judge may, 
in ‘‘ pleasing himself,’ fail to appreciate the consumer's 
requirements and through consistently misjudging the 
stock not only mislead himself but also novice breeders 
who tend to regard such results in the showyards as the 
yardstick by which to assess their own stock, and thus 
ultimately to be led into a wrong programme of breeding. 


That there has been, on the whole, a fair interplay of 
the views of breeder- and consumer-judges there can be 
no doubt. In the case of cattle the superlative achieve- 
ments of the Aberdeen-Angus and Galloway breeds at 
Smithfield in the live and carcase sections, especially since 
1900, point to a steady and remarkable improvement in 
these breeds which can be attributed without doubt to 
competitive showing in the limelight of consumer prefer- 
ence. In the case of sheep, especially the Down breeds, 
the same observations apply. The wool-producing breeds 
likewise have been assisted in their development by the 
careful study of market requirements with regard to length 
of wool and fineness of staple, and these points attract 
careful attention in the ring. 


PostT-WAR REALISM 


The showing and judging of dairy stock and live poultry 
are open to criticism in that these classes of stock, with the 
exception of table poultry, are not an end in themselves. 
Their function is the production of milk and eggs. Up to 
and until the introduction of milk-recorded and butter-fat 
classes, milk qualifications as a condition of entry and pro- 
geny groups for bulls, the judging of these classes on 
phenotype was obviously unrealistic. Many fancy points 
were noted and approved, fallacious connections between 
escutcheons and milk production were propounded, odd 
manifestations of ‘‘ constitution ’’ were sought and so on, 
until the showing, particularly of dairy cattle, fell into 
disrepute in the eyes of many practical agriculturists. Since 
the re-introduction of showing after World War -II, a more 
realistic approach is apparent, and the system of judging 
based on milk production, butter-fat, solids-not-fat, and 
inspection in vogue at the London Dairy Show and else- 
where has done much to restore the confidence of breeders 
in this type of show. A further refinement and improve- 
ment is the lactation-production-inspection class which 
requires the three previous lactations, fat percentage and 
calving efficiency to be pointed and added to the marks 
awarded on inspection. Whether there is any real merit 
in inter-breed competitions is open to debate, but there is 
no doubt whatever that they engender tremendous rivalry 
and intense public interest, and on that score alone they 
are probably well worth organising. 

Whatever the critics may say, provided that the animals 
themselves are highly productive and therefore of sound 
economic worth, there is much to be said for aiming at 
perfection in conformation. The British will always admire 
a perfect type, and there is little satisfaction !n aiming at 
high production alone if in doing so the animals are to be 
physically unattractive. 

Amiong the ranks of judges may be found eminent 
geneticists and animal physiologists such as Dr. 
John Hammond, of Cambridge. .To Hammond has fallen 
the enviable réle of international expert in all matters per- 
taining to practical livestock improvement—his researches 
and prodigious labours, especially in the sphere of carcase 
measurements, have brought him deserved fame. It is 
probably in carcase competitions that the greatest worth is 
to be obtained from showing. Here the breeder sees his 
product as the consumer sees it, and he can then more 
easily assess where his efforts have failed or succeeded. 

At this juncture it may be in order to note that for man 
years veterinarians have figured in the ranks of livestock 
judges, more particularly in the equine sphere. In later 
years their interests have widened and a number of 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have 
taken on the judging of cattle. Such activities are com- 
mendable because they demonstrate to the stock-owning 
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community that the profession is ready to play and is 
capable of playing a wider part in the livestock industry 
than that of advising on matters solely connected with 
disease and health. 

Here I presume to criticise the division of the Smithfield 
Club Show into live and carcase competitions. Many of 
the winning live cattle, sheep and pigs when slaughtered 
are overfat and quite unsuitable for the retail trade, failing 
to meet the butcher’s requirements for a car: 
case which is easily jointed to meet modern condi- 
tions. In my view the hook should play its part, and the 
judging should comprise a preliminary inspection and 
award of points for conformation, fleshing and so on, to be 
followed by slaughter with a further award of points for 
the carcase, killing out percentage and edible offal: the 
first stage to be judged by a breeder and a butcher acting 
jointly, and the carcase by the same butcher and another 
colleague from the trade. Such a procedure would be of 
great educational value to breeders; and if, as it probably 
is, it is impracticable for all cattle in such a show, at least 
a scheme might be evolved for its application to cattle 
competing fur inter-breed cups and the supreme honours. 

Breeder-judges should strive to develop a very broad 
outlook, keeping in mind what their breed is expected to 
do and under what conditions. | Where an export trade 
exists they should endeavour to ascertain the class of beast 
the foreigner requires and so to judge that they award 
prizes to stock likely to fulfil the requirements of the maxi- 
mum number of users and consumers at home and abroad. 
One point mentioned by Hammond is that cattle possessing 
coats with a tendency to “felt ’’ are quite unsuited to 
tropical conditions, as felted hairs interfere with the normal 
functions of the skin and lead to a disturbed metabolism 
and unthriftiness. This point is probably but little known, 
and is well worth attention as, once established in an other- 
wise excellent strain, it would probably take a long time 


to breed it out, and in the meantime would interfere with 


export business. 


SHOWING AND ANIMAL HEALTH 


The effect of showing upon animal health is not easy to 
assess; I am not aware of any evidence to suggest that 
bacterial and protozoan diseases have become more preva- 
lent in cattle improved and refined by showing. 

Breeding for perfection of conformation or phenotype 
often leads to intensive in-breeding. Whilst frequently this 
is successful, and is then applauded, when using sound 
genotypes and the method devised by Bakewell and used 
by the Collings Bros. to breed the first 1,000 guinea bull, 
‘* Comet,” if the genotypes are unsound lethal genes may 
emerge and lead to the destruction of the stock. This hap- 

ned in the case of Bates’ ‘‘ Duchess ’’ family of Short- 

orns. This tribe gradually faded out through sterility in 
the females, and is always quoted as a classical example 
of unsound genotype: I have pondered often on this case 
and I wonder if the truth is that a then unknown and 
therefore undiagnosed disease such as brucellosis, tricho- 
moniasis, or infection with V. foetus or C. pyogenes may 
have been the real cause of this breeder’s disappointing 
failure. 

In selecting and judging beef cattle and sheep for pheno- 
type the emphasis on conformation may lead to overlooking 
essential points such as milking capacity in the dams lead- 
ing to poorly fed progeny, and inadequate internal pelvic 
measurements leading to difficult parturition especially in 
primiparae. Selection for size may affect fecundity, especi- 


ally in sheep; many of the large Down sheep bred for fold. 
ing on arable land have suffered in fecundity as compared 
with the smaller, more active grassland sheep such as the 
Kerry Hill and the Border Latcostan-eseas-Chovist which 
are excellent milkers and yield larger crops of lambs. 

It is possible to get overfatness in improved stock even 
under natural conditions which will lead to reduced 
fertility and to difficult parturition. Overfatness in males 
leads to lowered fertility, sexual sloth and even complete 
sterility. 

The greatest flaw in livestock showing is that an artificial 
value tends to be placed on stock simply and solely because 
they are winners in the showyard. The progeny of such 
stock becomes fashionable and commands high prices 
irrespective of their inherent economic capacity and worth. 
Overfat bulls and breeding females which make extended 
annual tours of the summer shows obviously are not in 
natural breeding condition; many have very indifferent 
breeding records and may not even produce progeny of 
comparable quality. The only remedies for these deficiencies 
are the penalising of entries which are over-prepared and 
unfit for breeding; and the greater use of progeny classes to 
assess the worth of males and to provide tangible evidence 
of the fact that they are actually used for breeding. The 
first is in the hands of the judges, and the latter is the 
concern of the show societies. 

Another criticism of overdone show animals is that having 
been reared and prepared for show in an optimum rather 
than a good average environment they are not truly repre- 
sentative of their breed; especially as the show animal is 
turned out regardless of expense and is therefore not 
normally an economic proposition. On the other hand, it 
does show what a breed is capable of producing under 
improved conditions of husbandry, and should provide a 
stimulus to the onlooker to improve his methods of selec- 
tion, breeding and feeding. 

With some breeds of sheep it has become fashionable in 
the show ring to exhibit stock with wool on the top of the 
head and the sides of the face. Overseas buyers requiring 

breeding stock to run under extensive conditions on the 
Savannah-lands often prefer sheep with the head and face 
free from wool, the reason for this being that clean faced 
sheep do not get caught up so easily with low-hanging thom 
and scrub. As the value of the wool on the head (‘‘ top- 
knot ’’) and face is nil, it seems strange that such a fancy 
point should persist, as surely breeders are discouraging 
potential buyers from considering their stock and it would 
be relatively simple to eliminate this fad by selection in 
the course of a few quick generations. 

It is impossible in a paper such as this to cover the 
entire field over which the mind is free to range. There is 
such a wealth of material from which to select that it is 
inevitable that many gaps and omissions occur; but as the 
main purpose of a paper is to provoke discussion this is 
probably a good fault. 


There is a need to Summarise the main points in a dis- 
cursive paper of this sort, and it is at this stage that the 
writer’s personal views must become apparent. Briefly, my 
views are: — 


(i) The showing of livestock has been of great assistance 
to breeders, especially where consumer preferences have 
been able to influence the type of stock exhibited. Whether 
further improvement is possible is open to debate; we may 
well have reached the near limits of physiological improve- 
ment in our show stock; but the continued exhibition of 
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stock will serve the purpose of encouraging newcomers 
to strive for improvement in their stock by keeping a yard- 
sick before them, and will give the consumer continuing 
rtunities to indicate his needs. 

(ii) The best types of show for livestock are ‘‘ shows 
and sales ’’ and fatstock shows with a subsequent auction, 
where buyers establish monetary values for the exhibits, 
and carcase competitions. The least valuable are the tradi- 
tional summer shows. 

(iii) The faults inherent in the system are admitted, but 
the advantages seem clearly to outweigh them, especially 
as the era of ‘‘ fads ’’ appears to be giving way to more 
realistic conditions of entry, particularly in the case of 
dairy stock. The National egg-laying trials and litter-testing 
of pigs, whilst not comparable to showing in the normal 
sense, are realistic developments with a commercial back- 
ground which may one day assume the proportions of 
shows, or become a source from which show exhibits may 
be drawn. 

(iv) The need for breeder-judges to be thoroughly con- 
versant with their breed’s potentialities and the consumers’ 
requirements is emphasised. Faddist judging is clearly 
detrimental to any class of livestock. 

(v) The ill-effects on animal health would appear to be 
confined largely to impairment of breeding efficiency, 
fecundity and the capacity to rear progeny. The remedies 
are the presentation of stock in sound breeding order and 
the selection of stock with a known capacity to breed or 
rear good offspring. If breeders adopt these criteria volun- 
tarily when selecting their show exhibits they will do great 
service to the livestock industry. 


THE BREEDING AND SHOWING OF HORSES 


Thus far I have confined my remarks to farm livestock, 
but it would be wrong to ignore the claim of the horse, both 
light and heavy, to be considered. The showing of horses 
follows the traditional pattern at most agricultural shows 
and at numberless horse shows up and down the kingdom. 

In addition, specialised forms of competition have existed 
from the 17th century in the form of race meetings—the 
Newmarket Town Plate, I believe I am correct in saying, 


‘was started by the ‘‘ Merrie Monarch,’’ Charles II, in the 


1660s. In the heyday of the heavy horse special drawing- 
matches were held, especially with the Suffolk Punch, to 
determine the draught capacity of individuals. Trotting 
matches for Hackneys were frequently organised. All these 
forms of competition were designed to increase the efficiency 
of the particular types of horses. Racing to-day is an 
industry, and students of the thoroughbred will be con- 
versant with its historical development from the reign of 
Charles II, with the purchase of the Royal Mares, which 
numbered about 40 and were mostly Barbs, followed by the 
introduction of the Byerley Turk in 1689, the Darley 
Arabian (1706), and the Godolphin horse in 1724. Whilst a 
race meeting cannot claim to be a show in the accepted 
sense, it is clearly comparable in that it is here that race- 
horses have their sole opportunity of displaying their 
supreme attribute, speed, in competitive surroundings, 

Naturally the winners of races, especially the big races 
like the Derby, the St. Leger and the Guineas, have been 
chosen as the leading sires. In many instances they have 
lived up to expectation and sired excellent stock, but doubt- 
less others have not been sound and have produced either 
inferior or unsound progeny. Whether the appallingly low 
breeding efficiency of the modern thoroughbred is due to 
continual selection from winners not fitted for the stud, or 
to disease factors with which modern veterinary science is 


just beginning to grapple, is uncertain, but it would seem 
that in the past insufficient attention has been paid to this 
vital subject of breeding efficiency. 

Breeding for racing has wrought considerable improve- 
ment in the thoroughbred since 1700. An increase of I 
inch every 25 years has been achieved, which has given 
a longer stride, resulting in greater speed. Probably by 
now we have reached the limit of physical development 
and any further progress must be made through selection 
for speed, stamina and breeding capacity. 

I am not competent to discuss the merits or demerits of 
racing immature bloodstock as two or three year olds, but 
obviously the chief reason for this is economic. An owner 
must have early opportunities of proving his horses and 
also the chance of winning a cash prize supported or not 
by a substantial bet. 

The breeding of heavy horses has been governed by the 
demand for commercial and agricultural draught animals. 
To-day the internal combustion engine has largely dis- 
placed these magnificent creatures, but up till 1914 they 
provided the bulk of the nation’s motive power over short 
distances. | Whilst showing undoubtedly played a great 
part in their development, it was marred in the case of the 
Shire by ill-advised attention to feather on the limbs. Agri- 
cultural users of these over-feathered horses were plagued 
with the necessity for constant cleaning of the limbs if 
grease and other complaints were to be avoided. The 
Suffolks and Percherons with their clean limbs, and to a 
lesser extent the Clydesdale with his lighter feather, were 
to be preferred on this score. 

The showing of the various breeds of Moorland and other 
ponies, Arabs and Hackneys, has been the means not only 
of improving the stock, but in most cases of serving to 
popularise them and ensuring their survival as pure breeds. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. A. H. ANDREW, M.R.C.V.S., who opened the discussion, 
referred to this assignment as a privilege: Mr. Chipperfield was 
President of the Sussex Cattle Society and a well-known judge of- 
that breed. Mr. Andrew continued: I congratulate iim on his 
presentation of this very important subject and am sure everyone 
would agree that he has studied it very thoroughly and over a 
wide field; 1 should therefore hesitate to be critical of his opinions 
and would in fact agree with the greater part of the paper. 

There has undoubtedly been a great improvement in the various 
breeds of farm animals during the past 50 years and we owe 
this to the keenness and good judgment of the owners and 
breeders, the judges at shows, the members of the veterinary 
profession and allied research workers. In grading up the 
different breeds it is apparent that, apart from improving type 
and conformation, it is necessary to breed animals which will 
command a ready sale and be a source of profit to the owners. 
Mr. Chipperfield has said it can be disputed if the physical con- 
formation of the animal is any true guide as to its productive 
capacity or economic worth as a milk producer. All things being 
equal, I believe the fine-boned type of female in any breed makes 
the best milker and mother. There is ani old saying that a milk 
cow should ,be like a ship, narrow in front, and broader behind, 
giving a wide pelvis and adequate room between the hind legs for 
a well-developed udder. 
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With regard to the effect of showing on animal health, there is 
the danger of pushing an animal too fast and more than its con- 
stitution can stand, e.g., overfeeding in beef herds and trying to 
obtain excessive milk yields in dairy cows. Also, in grading up 
to fix type and conformation there is' a danger in too prolonged 
intensive line breeding: this often leads to weakening of the con- 
stitution and the natural resistance to disease as well as breeding 
problems. 

In conclusion, I believe showing is good. It stimulates interest 
and is an education and guide as to type to breed, so long as we 
have practical and experienced judges. 

We welcome several well-known breeders here to-day and are 
looking forward to a good discussion, so gaining benefit from their 
knowledge and experience. 

Captain ARCHER, having expressed his pleasure at being present 
at meetings of this description, where he could acquire some know- 
ledge from other breeders, said that in some of his remarks Mr. 
Chipperfield seemed to be tilting somewhat at judges. Generally 
speaking, judges seemed to be able to weigh what they would 
require—for instance, in dairy cows, an animal which would be 
nice to look upon. With regard to the improvement in the breed- 
ing of animals to which Mr. Chipperfield had referred, in the 
modern dairy cow one did try to get these desirable features. 
The essayist would agree that 25 to 30 years ago it was not 
unusual to find that, roughly speaking, 75 to 80 per cent. of 
dairy cows in the majority of herds would give 60 per cent. of 
their milk from the hind quarters as against 40 per cent. from the 
fore quarters, the udder in consequence being lighter in front, 
with a tendency to be sloppy behind. The majority of the 
present-day judges were trying to ensure that the dairy cow 
would have good conformation of the udder so that it would stand 
the strain of heavy production over a long period without becom- 
ing sloppy and pendulous. 

Mr. Gorpon Tusss: He was speaking from the dairy point 
of view and ‘‘extreme dairy type’’ at that. At summer shows 
there must be a division into inspection classes and milking trials. 
He had no use for short-term milking trials; he was instrumental 
in getting them stopped as they had long since become a test of 
human ingenuity and not of bovine capacity at all. He would 
do away with all interbreed competitions, particularly at the 
Dairy Show in London, as there was very little satisfaction in 
winning a trophy when at least four out of the six herds com- 
peting were physically unable to win it. ‘‘If you do away with 
shows, we have got ta learn what the type should be.’’ Jersey 
breeders had been handed down a type, continuously for 149 
years, and he would be sorry if he was instrumental in the dis- 
continuance of these shows, if the abolition of shows meant loss 
of type. 

Mr. Vicus thought one would never get a good stockman to 
take an interest if he had no showing to do. ‘‘You would just 
get the wrong men, but when a keen young man has good stock 
to look after, he will do it well.”’ 

With reference to getting bulls fat, he quite agreed that a bull 
in good show condition had got to be in too high a condition to 
work; but much harm was being done in getting bulls ‘‘bony.”’ 

With regard to the present-day Friesian, a comparison with 
those of 20 years ago indicated plainly that showing had done a 
lot of good to the breed. 

Mr. Powett: He thought he was a little out of his depth in 
discussing something of which he had no practical experience; 
however, he quite agreed that shows were useful, but only up to 
a point. ‘‘You get too much popularity of the individual animal, 
which does not mean that the herd fromi which it is produced is 
first class.'" He would like to see more type herd 
competitions between a particular breed or various breeds, embrac- 
ing milk production, food consumption per gallon, butter-fat, 
fertility and calf mortality. As Mr. Tubbs had said, his (Mr. 
Tubb’s) herd stood no chance at the Dairy Show. In many 


instances too much was put on the individual animal; the pros- 
pective buyer of pedigree stock had really not got much to go on, 
he knew nothing about the animal’s milking capacity, and breed- 
ing was ignored completely. Some sort of herd competition would 
be most helpful to the nor-pedigree breeder thinking of taking up 
pedigree breeding: 
greater confidence. 


he could buy his foundation s‘ock with 


He could never understand why every female of the pedigree 
herd was kept, whereas only a small percentage of bulls was kept 
for breeding purposes even before the advent of artificial insemin- 
ation. Culling of the female stock in all herds was long overdue. 

Mr. TurRNER: ‘‘When starting a herd, you buy a heifer and 
you buy a bull; the length of time before you know whether you 
have good milking strain is three to four years; you may change 
to a totally different type, and at the end of 10 years still not 
know if you have made the improvement you should have done.” 

Mr. Tusss, in reply, said that the Americans had evolved a 
scheme whereby the whole herd was graded by one of the recog- 
nised breeding judges. He examined every animal in the herd, 
and could advertise that he had so many ‘‘excellent,’’ so many 
“‘very good,’’ etc. 

Captain ARCHER thought it would probably be unwise to do 
away with the Bledisloe Trophy Competition. In his opinion, 
what was wrong was the allocation of points. In the present set- 
up the maximum number of points given for the team of six cows 
was 500, whereas in production they went to 2,000. It did seem 
that the time had arrived when one should keep pace with what 
was happening and production points should be brought into line 
with inspection points. The conditions for allocating points for 
production, inspection, etc., varied very considerably in the 
counties. 

Mr. Buck er, speaking with regard to sloppy udders, wondered 
whether, due to the high level of milk production, the animal's con- 
stitution was being undermined, producing a lower resistance with 
more resultant udder trouble in spite of penicillin, etc. One meta 
lot of people who had been to the Dairy Show who were not too 
happy about the open-handed way in which cows were given 
injections of glucose to improve them and make sure they gave a 
good milk yield. Was there any means of controlling this 
practice? 

With regard to horses, Mr. Buckler wondered whether we were 
improving; we had certainly produced some fine-looking animals, 
particularly in the Hunter class, but many of these were not 
genuine hunters, and never ran hounds. In reference to the 
children’s pony classes, Mr. Chipperfield had mentioned the 
advantage of the shows maintaining native breeds, but we still 
saw far too many weedy thoroughbreds winning many of these 
classes. 

Mr. HannaForD: Mr. Andrews had mentioned the fine-boned 
animal as being better than the heavily boned beast; he would 
like to know if the fine-skinned animal was a better milker. 

Dr. Tom Hare said that other animals might be discussed by 
subsequent speakers. The modern racing pigeon had been 
developed to fly 500 or more miles in the light of one day by 
competitive racing. For the past 100 years racing performance had 
been the criterion of Belgian and British racing pigeon fanciers for 
judging a racing pigeon. Competitive performance called for skill 
in, and earnest study of, breeding, disease control, loft manage- 
ment, training, race management and other utility methods. The 
development of the racing pigeon’s functional or utility value 
owed little, if anything, to shows. Nevertheless, the showing of 
racing pigeons publicised the sport and provided fanciers with 
opportunities for technical discussions and social gatherings. 

Possibly the meeting was tending to look too closely at the risks 
and disadvantages of shows to the exhibits and too little at their 
educational and social advantages to the exhibitors and the general 
public. ‘‘The British are fanciers, countrymen and children at 
heart. Many of them have a genius for managing livestock; some 
of them have earned universal praise for producing the various 
breed-varieties and proving their value; and nearly all of them 
love their birds and animals more for their own sake than their 
commercial value. From this fancier’s love we can safely infer 
that in man there is a spirit, much higher, finer and of greater 
worth, than is ordinarily called out by commercial business.”’ 

Mr. CLarK thought summer shows had limited value. To his 
mind, the important thing with a dairy cow was a good hind leg. 


Tue REPLy 
Mr. CHIPPERFIELD expressed gratification at the way in which 
his paper was received; he also thanked members for inviting 
judges of livestock to contribute to the discussion. He thought 
Dr. Hare and subsequent speakers hit the nail on the head with 
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their views on livestock, first of all as a commercial proposition, 
then as a medium for satisfying the owner’s inherent urge to do 
smething to improve the stock. 


When starting a herd the most important item was manage- 
ment; if the management was good, and if the genetic material 
selected was sound, it was possible to get off to a good start, but 
juck played an important part in producing outstanding stock. 

Mr. Chipperfield said he was somewhat at a disadvantage in 
discussing dairy stock, for the reason that he had always avoided 
anything to do with them personally, largely because he had 
seen so much trouble in his clients’ herds. He believed there 
should be quality bone in every beast, and also shortness of bone. 


With regard to Jerseys, if they were raised too well and 
became coarse, then one did not get a productive animal. The 
Swedes had found that it did not pay to feed young dairy stock 
at a high level of nutrition. Probably this was something to do 
with the environment, the feeding and the genetic constitution of 
the beast. 


He was very keen on herd competitions and thought they did a 
lot of good, enabling people who did not normally show to have 
a lot of fun and herdsmen to have a day out; but with the excep- 
tion of the winning herd the animals were not seen by outsiders. 
The pointing should be sorted out. 


Mr. Buckler had referred to the pony classes at shows. He 
(Mr. Chipperfield) thought the New Forester a good children’s 
pony. Children got a lot of enjoyment out of these classes, and 
but for the shows he felt that some of the smaller breeds would 
have gone under. An American who came over about two or 
three years ago hoped that we as a nation would never decide to 
cut down the number of native breeds of livestock. 


An enquiry from Texas three or four years ago resulted in 
experimental exports of Sussex cattle to that area; somewhere 
about 65 head of stock had been shipped there in the past two 
or three years, and so far they were standing up to extremes of 
heat very well. 


Apart from the Brown Swiss and Friesians, which were Euro- 
pean, and the Indian Zebu, all the breeds of cattle in North 
America originated in this country. It was the Shorthorn which 
provided the rapidly increasing cattle population in the early 
1800s, and enabled the people of America to migrate from the 
eastern seaboard to the Pacific Coast, supported by adequate 
cattle stocks. The British had a lot to be proud of and should 
continue to improve their breeds. It was certain that they would 
never give up showing, and it was obvious that showing had done 


* more for livestock in this country than any other single factor. 


Mr. Vicus mentioned one point about heifers which applied to 
all milking herds: if one got maiden heifers fat, one would lose 
milk straight away, and Captain Archer had supported that view 
with regard to Shorthorn heifers, saying if they were kept on too 
high a plane, then there was not a good milk yield. 


Mr. Tusss thought it almost impossible to underfeed Jersey 
heifers. 

The Presipent thanked Mr. Chipperfield for his paper, and, as 
a small token of the Society’s appreciation, presented him with 
eight volumes of the Sussex Cattle Herd Book. 


STUD GOAT SCHEME, 1953-54 


The British Goat Society has new published its list of goats 
accepted under the Stud Goat Scheme for 1953-54. 

The scheme aims at improving, by selective breeding, the pro- 
ductive quality of milch goats kept by smallholders, cottagers and 
others of similar position. It is administered by the British Goat 
Society under the approval of, and with financial assistance from, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. The fee charged for 
each service must not exceed 7s. 6d. 

Copies of the list may be obtained (post free) from the Secretary, 
British Goat Society, Diss, Norfolk. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Staphylococcus pyogenes SEPTICAEMIA IN A BITCH 


E. A. WELLS, M.R.C.V.S. 
ANIMAL HEALTH RESEARCH CENTRE, ENTEBBE, UGANDA 


Subject.--Golden Labrador bitch, aged two years. 

History.—The animal was taken out for a heavy and 
unaccustomed day’s shooting. The following day the bitch 
was seen to be very dull, lethargic and not eating. The 
owner assumed that the animal was exhausted from the 
exertions of the previous day. On the second day, as it 
was still very dull, it was brought to the surgery. 

Symptoms.—The visible mucous membranes were red 
and injected, temperature 104:8° F., both axillae and groins 
were covered in greyish-white pustules of fairly regular 
outline varying in size from 1o to 30 mm. in diameter. 
Some pustules had broken, leaving a red, moist surface. — 

Diagnosis.—A provisional diagnosis was made of tick 
typhus (Carmichael & Fiennes, 1942). 

Treatment.—Sulphamezathine was given at the dosage 
of 1 gramme per 20 lb. bodyweight initial dose, fol- 
lowed by half this dose twice daily. The cutaneous lesions 
were broken and treated with calamine lotion twice daily. 

Laboratory Findings.—No Rickettsia were seen on blood 
examination, but the pustules were found to give a pure 
culture of Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. On the third 
day blood was taken in a sterile manner 12 hours fol- 
lowing the initial dose of sulphamezathine. The citrated 
blood showed a similar pure growth of Staph. pyogenes 
aureus. 

The diagnosis was changed to a staphylococcal septi- 
caemia. 

Subsequent History.—No further pustules had developed 
by the third day; the morning temperature at the time of 
the blood sample was 102° F., and the animal was eating a 
little. By the fifth day the animal showed complete 
recovery and sulphamezathine therapy was stopped. 

Discussion.—Staphylococcal septicaemia is recognised as 
occurring in dogs (Hamilton Kirk, 1949), but the case is 
felt worthy of record for two reasons. Firstly, because of 
its mode of onset, which was associated with a tired, pos- 
sibly over-worked, animal and not with any wound or 
noticeable abrasion. Secondly, the condition must be noted 
as a possible differential diagnosis to tick typhus. 

Acknowledgments.—Thanks are due to the laboratory 
staff for their co-operation in the isolation of the organism 
and to the Director of Veterinary Services and Animal 
Industry for his permission to publish the paper. 
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Royal Sanitary Institute Lectures.—Among the London 
Sessional Meetings of the R.S.[. to be held at 90, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1, are the following : — 

Wednesday, September 30th, 1953, at 2.30 pm.—'‘ The Future 
of B.C.G. Vaccination in Great Britain ’’ by John Lorber, m.p., 
M.R.C.P., and K. Neville Irvine, M.A., D.M., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Wednesday, October 14th, 1953, at 2.30 pm.—The Benjamin 
Ward Richardson Lecture on ‘‘ The Siting, Construction and 
Management of Modern Abattoir: ’’ by A. W. Anderson, 0.B.E., 
B.SC. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The submission of questions for inclusion in this column is welcomed; they can 
relate to any aspect of veterinary work, but must be of a general nature—questions 
cannot be considered in which information is sought regarding diagnosis or treat- 
ment of specific cases, nor for which solely a vate reply is desired. For 

of record, each question is numbered, those submitting questions are 
Frequired to furnish (not for publication) name and address. ve 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the rep!ies will be appreciated. 

4!l communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


“Evidence of “ Calved” in a Three-year-old Heifer 


Q. 436.—What evidence would you consider necessary 
to state definitely a three-year-old heifer had had a calf? 


A.—This is a very difficult question to answer definitely, 
but it opens up several points of interest. First we must 
assume that the term ‘‘had a calf’’ refers to a calf at or 
near full time, and for this purpose a late abortion (say 
after five or six months) must be considered as a calf. The 
occurrence of an abortion at an earlier time could be 
recognised only by palpation within a few days to a fort- 
night. ‘The detection of flabbiness with apparent incom- 

lete involution would suggest a pre-existent pregnancy, 
But the possibility of pyometra must not be overlooked. 
If, then, gross uterine infection can be precluded, the writer 
is of the opinion that the recognition by rectal palpation 
of a partly involuted uterine horn is evidence of a pre- 
existent pregnancy in a heifer. Familiarity of the examiner 
with rectal palpation of the uteri of maiden heifers is, of 
course, a prerequisite. 

A split in the superior commissure of the vulva or in the 
vaginal wall would be useful contributory evidence. The 
presence of milk in the udder, again, would be supple- 
mentary evidence only. This could have resulted from the 
use of stilboestrol implant. A heifer served prematurely 
came into milk apparently as a result of the injection of 
intramuscular and intra-uterine stilboestrol in the process 
of inducing abortion at six weeks. The writer has seen a 
heifer in calf four months come into milk, and give 2 
gallons without any artificial stimulus, except that of preg- 
nancy diagnosis per rectum. 

To sum up, the presence of a partly involuted uterine 
horn would indicate, in the absence of disease, that the 
animal had been pregnant recently. This combined with 
vulval or vaginal trauma would be strong evidence of 
calving. The presence of these two and lactation, however, 
would only justify the assumption that the animal had 
calved, but would not enable one to decide whether pre- 
maturely or at full time. Recourse to agglutination tests of 
blood for brucellosis and of vaginal mucus for vibriosis 
and trichomoniasis, or direct examination of vaginal mucus 
for Trichomonas foetus, might throw further light on the 
problem. 


Some Physiological Mechanisms 


Q. 437.—Would you give a full explanation, citing 
references, of :— 

(a) Erection of the bovine penis, naming all muscles 
involved and explaining exactly how the penis is withdrawn 
into the sheath before each “‘ thrust.’’ 

(b) The mechanism of relaxation of the pelvic ligaments 
at parturition, giving full details as to the manner in which 
relaxin ’’ affects them. 


A.—(a) Erection of the penis is due to an increase of blood 
flow into the spongy corpora cavernosa where the pressure 


is said to reach two-thirds of that in the carotid artery. 
Contraction of the ischio cavernosus and bulbo cavernosus 
muscles also arrests the return flow to some d . Its 
also believed that the muscle fibres scattered through the 
corpora cavernosa play a part. The process is reflex and 
controlled by the lumbo sacral region of the spinal cord. 

Withdrawal into the sheath takes place consequent upon 
relaxation of the cavernosa muscles and contraction of the 
retractor penis muscles which are attached to the penis 
itself and which by their contraction produce the sigmoid 
flexure. The muscles which are associated are the ischio 
cavernosus muscles, the bulbo cavernosus muscles, the 
retractor penis, and the urethral muscle which is only 
indirectly concerned. There are, in addition, some muscl: 
fibres which pass from the inguinal region to the prepuce; 
they are referred to as the posterior preputial muscles, and 
they can to some degree retract the prepuce itself, but only 
to a very limited extent. 


(6) Relaxation of the pelvic ligaments can be brought 
about by oestrogen alone, oestrogen plus progesterone, or 
oestrogen plus relaxin. According to Hisaw, Zarrow, 
Money, Talmage & Abramogitz (1944) relaxation due to 
— can be accelerated if progesterone is present as 
well. 


These workers give the following figures for detecting 
palpable relaxation in the guinea-pig : — 
Oestrogen: 10 to 20 days. 
Oestrogen plus progesterone: 2 to 4 days. 
Oestrogen plus relaxin: 8 hours. 


Relaxin is believed to require the co-operation of 
cestrogen to produce its effect and Hisaw found that very 
rapid relaxation of the ligaments could be obtained if a few 
c.c. of blood serum from a pregnant animal were injected 
into the test animal during oestrus. 


In cattle, the effect of oestrogens on the pelvic ligaments 
following the use of stilboestrol implants during artificial 
25 ga experiments is well known (Folley & Malpress, 
1944). 


Ascarids in the Bile Duct of Pigs 


Q. 438.—-In some heavily parasitised pigs fully developed 
ascarids may be found in the bile ducts. (a) Is it known 
whether they arrive there by direct migration from the 
intestine or, when in the larval stage, via the blood stream? 
(6) When there, what nutriment can they extract? 


A.—(a) It is generally believed that Ascaris lumbricoides. 
when it gets into the bile ducts, does so from the intestine 
of the host. Short of direct observation it would be difficult 
to prove this point, but this species tends to penetrate into 
various organs of the host. In man, it has been found in 
the bile ducts, appendix, the peritoneal cavity (1,500 having 
been found here in a Chinese patient), pleural cavity, 
vagina, uterus, bladder, Eustachian tube, glottis, etc. 
Impactions of ascarids in these organs may cause various 
svmptoms, which are usually due chiefly to mechanical 
blocking of a duct by the ascarids with, no doubt, some 
effect due to irritation and secretion of toxic substances. 
Individual ascarids thus getting into organs other than 
their normal habitat, the gut, are called ‘‘ aberrant ”’ 
individuals. In pigs, penetration of the worms into the bile 
ducts may not be uncommon. Spindler (J. Parasitol., 1948, 
Supplement, 34: 14) remarks that about 8 per cent. of 
hog carcases condemned under Federal Meat Inspection 
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were so condemned on account of generalised icterus asso- 
ciated with occlusion of the bile ducts by ascarids, and this 
author refers to the finding of both mature and immature 
ascarids in this position. 

A recent instance in man is recorded by Altounyan, 
E. H. R. (Brit. Med. J., 1951, Aug. 11, 338), who 
removed 21 large ascarids twisted together from the common 
bile duct of a Syrian woman aged 45, and later three more, 
together with ‘‘ one or two worms ”’ from the dilated right 
hepatic duct. In another case this author found the 
blackened and compressed remains of one ascarid in the 
biliary sludge in the dilated common bile duct. 


“The oldest phase normally found in the liver, namely, 
the second larvae formed in the egg, measure up to about 
o-2 mm. long. (Roberts, F. H. S., Animal Health Station, 
Yerongpilly, Queensland, Bull. 1. 1934.) If your corres- 
pondent has found ascarids of this size in the bile ducts, the 
observation is very interesting, and it is to be hoped that he 
will publish it. Normally these second larvae pass 
on to the lungs, where they undergo two moults. In 
this respect Ascaris differs from the liver fluke Fasciola 
hepatica, which normally ends its life cycle in the liver, 
The 
fourth stage larva of Ascaris, formed after growth and the 
two moults in the lung, passes up the trachea and, via the 
pharynx, to the gut. Second or third stage larvae may do 
this, but these never mature in the gut. These fourth stage 


_ larvae measure from 1-2 to 6-5 mm. long, according to the 


resistance of the pig and other factors governing their 
growth in individual pigs. These larvae would, therefore, 
be much more likely to cause trouble if they migrated into 
the bile ducts. 

(b) We still have so little accurate knowledge of the 
nutrition of nematodes, or, indeed, of other kinds of endo- 
parasites, that it is impossible to do more than speculate 
about the actual food of ascarids in the bile ducts or any- 
where clse in the host’s body. It has been stated that, in 
the gut, A. lumbricoides feeds on the intestinal mucosa, on 
blood, on the host’s food, etc., but all these statements have 
been contested or denied. Modern knowledge of the nutri- 
tion of nematodes and other endoparasites is summarised 
very well by von Brand, T. (1952, ‘‘The Chemical Physio- 
logy of Endoparasitic Animals.’: Academic Press, Inc., New 
York, 60s.). A glance at this book will show the great com- 
plexity and difficulty of the problems involved. A. lumbri- 
coides does not normally live in the bile ducts and, when it 
does get into them, it usually causes trouble, or it is’ found 
there dead (see Altounyan above). These facts suggest that 
it does not feed in the bile ducts, but, being stuck in the 
narrows it tried to negotiate, is fated to die. This, however, 
is merely speculation. 


Anoestrus in Virgin Bitches 


_Q. 439.—I would appreciate the advice of any practi- 
toner who has had expericnce in the correction of 


_—— in the (virgin) bitch. I have had a numter of cases 
in young bitches up to 22 months which have never come 
on heat. It is naturally of great concern to breeders, parti- 
cularly when they have taken care to exclude many of the 
functional causes, such as dietary and vitamin deficiencies, 
parasitism, lack of exercise, etc. 


_A.—Anoestrus or delayed oestrus and the related condi- 
tion of sub-oestrus, both in the virgin and the parous 


bitch, would appear to-day to be one of the greatest causes 
of concern to the dog breeder. 

The questioner has himself enumerated some of the pos- 
sible reasons for such troubles, but two further suggestions 
might be added to his list. 

(1) Generalised hormone imbalance, possibly hereditary, 
usually marked by adiposity, sluggishness and/or alopecia 
and linked with a thyroid or thyroid/pituitary deficiency, 
e.g., in the Dachshund. 

(2) After-effects of infections diseases. 


Apart from any consideration of the presence of the B. 
haemolytic streptococcus, it is the writer’s experience that 
clinical or sub-clinical infection with virus of the distemper 
group (possibly also canine virus hepatitis) may, in addi- 
tion to the known effect in depressing fertility, cause 
temporary anoestrus or degrees of sub-oestrus. It follows, 
therefore, that careful investigation into the disease histories 
in the kennels over the past two years should be made. 

Suggested treatment of the virgin anoestrous bitch after 
full investigation and any general treatment that appears 
necessary might be : — 

(1) If adiposity or sluggishness is a feature a preliminary 
course of thyroid or thyroid/ pituitary whole gland tablets 
for three to four weeks. This is rather unlikely of itself to 
provoke oestrus. 

(2) Following (1) or alone. The injection of small 
graduated doses of stilboestrol, 0-05 mg., 0-1 mg., 0-2 mg. 
or 0-5 mg. at four- to five-day intervals. This, though 
usually successful in the parous bitch, is not always so ina 
virgin. 

When the pro-oestral stage has become apparent Bayer’s 
‘““ Unden ’’ by mouth may be found useful to ensure suff- 
cient vaginal enlargement and relaxation. 


Once true oestrus (recognised by vaginal smears or by 
acceptance of the dog) becomes apparent, mating should 
be allowed on several occasions. If feasible the dog and 
bitch should be allowed to run together and mate at times 
of choice. 

If there is doubt of the existence of true oestrus luteinis- 
ing hormone, 200 I.U. per 60 lb. bodyweight, may cause 
ovulation. 


* * * * * 


GORRESPONDENCE 
Sows Savaging Litters (Q. 435) 


Sir,—When this occurs at or immediately following farrowing the 
almost invariable response to a sedative (2 to 3 drachms of 
chloral hydrate in a half pint of water at body temperature 
administered as an enema into the sow’s empty rectum) would 
seem to imply that the condition is a temperamental one asso- 
ciated with the parturition process.—Yours faithfully, F. C. Scott, 
South Lodge, 47, Crag Path, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. August 22nd, 


1953. 


Sir,—Recent query ve destruction and attacking young by sows. 
I suggest the giving of chamomile. I have used the homoeopathic 
potency of Cham. 200 with both sows and mares with invariable 
success. 

Veterinary parents with children that cry and peeve, until 
picked up ani carried, will bless the writer if they use this 
remedy. it puts such children to rights like magic.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. C. G. Hancock, Springhurst, Ecchinswell, Newbury, 
Berks. 
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REPORT 


The Hannah Dairy Research Institute, Kirkhill, Ayr : 
rt for the three years ending May 81st, 19538.} 

This report comprises the 22nd to 24th Annual Reports in 
combination. The work of the Institute is discussed under 
the various departments which are as follows :— 

Biochemistry, Physiology, Nutrition, Veterinary Pathology, 
Bacteriology, Technical Chemistry, and Grass and Dairy 
Husbandry. 

The work of the Grass and Dairy Husbandry Department 
has been concentrated on studies towards making dairy farms 
self sufficient in food, with particular emphasis on high- 
quality yields of grass and levelling out the grass crop over a 
greater part of the year. 

The Biochemistry Department has continued its work on 
rumen fermentation, carotene and vitamin A metabolism, and 
the effect of thyroxine and thiouracil on milk composition. 

The Nutrition Department has been interested in calf 
nutrition, and protein and energy metabolism. A series of 
interesting studies has been reported on muscular dystrophy 
and vitamin E. It has been shown that unsaturated fatty acids 
of cod-liver oil can result in toxicity accompanied with 
muscular dystrophy. This condition can be prevented by 
large doses of vitamin E by the mouth. A disease of unknown 
aetiology known as “ Shuckles ”’ in Inverness-shire has been 
found to be similar to the experimental muscular dystrophy 
produced at the Hannah. In some of the field cases there 
was an association with cod-liver oil feeding but in others 
there was none. One case followed linseed oil administration. 
Among other studies have been experiments on magnesium 
metabolism ; to quote: “ The results suggest that a true 
magnesium deficiency is unlikely to occur in cows and some 
factor other than magnesium deficiency itself must account 
for field cases of lactation tetany.” 

The Physiology Department has made extensive studies on 
the physiology of adaptation to tropical climates. i 
included studies un the Fistology of the skin and the so-called 
sweat glands in cattle. 

The Veterinary Pathology Department has continued funda- 
mental studies on mastitis, with particular attention to the 
value of the cell count in milk. There appears to be some 
relationship between high cell counts and low lactose content. 

The Bacteriology Department has been mainly engaged on 
the question of bacteriological quality of milk. 

The report is a highly condensed review of the work of 
the Institute over the three years, but nearly all the statements 
are supported by references to the very numerous papers 
(nearly 300) which have been published by members % staff. 

D. L. H. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
Sept. 23rd.—Meeting of the Supplementary | Register 
Division, B.V.A., at the Wellcome Foundation 
Building, 183-193, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 
1.45 p.m. 


Sept. 25th.—Annual General M of the Veterinary Section 


of UFAW, at Westham House, Barford, Warwick, 
2 p.m. 
Sept. 25th.—Meeting of the R.A.V.C. Division, B.V.A., at Melton 
Mowbray, 11.30 a.m. 
1st.—Meeting of the Central Division, B.V.A., at the Royal 
Veterinary Colleg2, Camden Town, N.W.1, 6 p.m. 


Oct. 


Oct. 5th.—Meeting of the Ayrshire Division, B.V.A., at Ayr 
(Dalblair Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 14th.—Meetings of the Editorial Committee, B.V.A.: Main 
Committee 2 p.m.; Executive 2.30 p.m. 

Oct South-East Midlands Division, 


14th.—Meeting of the 
B.V.A., at the Laboratories of the Animal Health 
Trust, Newmarket. 


The British Veterinary Association at Aberdeen 


MR. ALEX THOMSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 596) 

Before these words can reach our readers, news of the 
wonderful success of our Congress in Aberdeen already will 
have spread far and wide. Those lucky enough to be there 
will have toid the less fortunate of the all-pervading spirit 
of friendliness and good cheer, the smooth working of intricate 
arrangements for carrying out a splendidly balanced pro- 
gramme, and the astonishing good fortune which gave to the 
Association a week almost devoid of rain and chill, following 
hard on the heels of the most dismal “ summer ’’ known in 
the far North—and elsewhere—for years. 


While detailed description of the many noteworthy features 
of a memorable week must await the appearance of our special 
illustrated number, in this issue we carry to its conclusion 
the outline story commenced in our last. First and foremost, 
as representing the focal point of the year’s activities of the 
Association, was Wednesday’s Annual Gencral Meeting, 
at which the election of officers for the ensuing year took 
place. It has often been pointed out that nowadays the office 
of President is almost a full-time occupation, however efficient 
his fellow officers and secretarial staff may be. In offering 
our sincere congratulations, therefore, to the new Head of 
the Association, Mr. Alexander Thomson, of Glasgow, on 
his enthusiastically ordained election, we cannot but observe 
that the qualities of solid worth and hard work through which 
he has attained his position are just those required to sustain 
the high traditions associated with the presidency. Scarcely 
less acclamation greeted the election of Professor Alexander 
Robertson, of Edinburgh, as Junior Vice-President (President- 
Elect). Thereby an historically interesting situation was 
created in bringing three Scotsmen in succession to the 
presidential chair. The position of Senior Vice-President, of 
course, fell to Mr. Alastair M. Graham, whose phenomenal 
efficiency in the Coronation year which culminated so 
triumphantly under his leadership at Aberdeen was acknow- 
ledged with deep gratitude, warm affection and high esteem. 
To the relief of all, in this year of enhanced financial res ponsi- 
bilities due to the acquisition of new Headquarters, Mr. H. 
E. Bywater‘s ability and experience remain at the disposal of 
the Association, but owing to the three-year limitation rule it 
could no longer retain the valued services of Mr. H. F. 
Hebeler as Honorary Secretary. Here another busy practitioner, 
Mr. J. M. Ingram, of Oxted, has stepped nobly into the breach. 
Mr. Frederick Knight, described by Mr. Graham as “ the 
President’s adviser and friend,’’ was re-elected General 
Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
The President has been a doughty champion in the cause 
of the extension of the sphere of veterinary public health 
work, notably in relation to the necessity for making the 
profession responsible for control of the inspection of home- 
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killed meat, as “‘in every country of note—including Szot- 
land’: ‘‘ There can be no guarantee against unsuitable meat 
getting into the butchers’ shops while the supervision of meat 
inspection is left as at present.’’ This topic was a peak point 
in an Address from the Chair of rare quality and wide range. 
The activities and achievements of the Association merited 
the recognition of universal membership by the British 
veterinary profession—an increase the more to be desired 
consequent upon the new ownership of a magnificent and 
dignified building in 7, Mansfield Street, W.1. Moreover, “ in 
these days of collective bargaining, no man or woman can 
afford to stand outside or aloof from his or her professional 
organisation.”’ Again, the conferences with other scientists 
it held or sponsored were of inestimable benefit to all con- 
cerned ; they added to the knowledge and efficiency of the 
members and thereby made a valuable contribution to the 
health of our livestock. 

The Association also had been busy in the preparation of 
written evidence and the presentation of oral evidence before 
Government Committees, and the opportunity thereby 
afforded had been taken to stress the need for increased 
personnel in the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, to be achieved only by enhanced position and 
prospects and improved conditions of service—all surely well 
earned if only as a reward for the untiring efforts of the 
veterinary officers concerned which led to the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease from this country. 

The Crystal Violet Vaccination Scheme for immunising the 
bulk of our pigs against swine fever “at a reasonable cost 
and effectively’ was a Ministry scheme supported by the 
Association in the best interests of the country, but also 
because “* we cannot stand aside from these national schemes, 
for if we do we shall see others undertaking our rightful 
work.’ Moreover, there was always much to be examined 
and, where necessary, rectified, and that necessitated partici- 
pation in the formulation and application of such schemes. 

Passing to small-animal practice and the findings of the 
Champion Committee, the President reminded his hearers 
that, if those were implemented, all welfare societies must 
employ qualified personnel and ensure that treatment is con- 
fined to the genuinely poor. The system of issuing licences 
to enable “ partially qualified persons to give elementary 
treatment to sick animals under the aegis of the welfare 
societies ’’ should be brought to an end as quickly as possible : 
the key to successful treatment of course was the ability to 
diagnose. Meanwhile, there still continued the long and 
honourable tradition of the profession, by which treatment is 
never refused simply because an owner cannot pay. 

The President welcomed the Veterinary Medical Association 
of Ireland back into the fold (this was enthusiastically endorsed 
later in the meeting) after a brief and most regretted absence 
in consequence of the situation arising from the change of 
name of the Association. On another theme, Mr. Graham, 
describing our research workers as “‘ the intellectual spearhead 
of the profession,” expressed the view that the effectiveness 
of their work might be increased greatly by the appointment 
of a Veterinary Research Council analogous to the M.R.C. 

The President concluded by raising the question of our 
professional code in the light of modern public relations. 
“ There is such a thing as hiding one’s light so closely under 
a re that there appears to the outsider to be no light 
at all.” . 


Next year the Association will hold its Annual Meeting 
and Congress in Torquay in September ; in 1955, if 1954’s 
Annual Meeting confirms the recommendation, Belfast will 
be the venue : we last visited Northern Ireland in 1935. 


This year’s regipient of the Dalrymple-Champneys Cup 
and Medal is Mr. George N. Gould, of Southampton, a 
Past-President of the Association and now Chairman of its 
Technical Development Committee. Needless to say, his 
selection ‘‘ for his outstanding contribution to veterinary 
practice and the application of modern methods to the 
changing conditions of animal husbandry ”’ was greeted with 
great enthusiasm, more especially, perhaps, as the staunch 
ally of the late Harry Steele-Bodger and others in the pro- 
motion of the “ Survey Scheme ” and as the architect of the 
renowned “Grassland Conferences’? sponsored by the 
Association. It was thus a happy coincidence that the same 
meeting was informed of the phenomenal success of the 
“ Harry Steele-Bodger Memorial Fund ” to provide travelling 
scholarships, etc., that the Trust Deed had been signed and 
that a new committee had been formed to administer the 
Fund so triumphantly instituted by its predecessor. 

Another feature most pleasing to all was the election into 
Honorary Life Membership of the Association, on the recom- 
mendation of the Council and at the call of Mr. John Barker, 
of Mr. George Harry Locke, “ a very respected practitioner of 
Manchester who comes from a very long line of general 
practitioners in the county, and who was at one time President 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 


MINISTERS AT THE BANQUET 


The outstanding item in a social programme which left 
no one at a loose end throughout the week was the annual 
banquet on Wednesday evening, honoured as it was by the 

resence of the Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. James 

tuart, who, among his other duties, is Scotland’s own Minister 
of Agriculture, and by that of Sir Thomas Dugdale, making 
his first public appearance since his elevation by the Prime 
Ministér to Cabinet rank as Minister of Agriculture. Sir 
Thomas said how happy he was to be able to report that we are 
free from foot-and-mouth disease in this country. Replying to 
the toast of “The Guests,” proposed by the incoming President, 
Mr. Alex. Thomson, of Glasgow—who took the occasion to 
congratulate him on his accession to the Cabinet—the Minister 
paid warm tribute to the profession for what it had done in 
the serious occurrence of the disease last year. ‘‘ You did a 
tremendous job,” he declared, ‘‘ and I would like to say so 
publicly here in Aberdeen to you the representatives of the 
British Veterinary Association.” ‘‘ You may well be proud 
of it,” he added, making the announcement that the country 
was now free of the scourge. ‘‘ That does not mean, of course, 
that we will remain free, but we are free at the moment, and 
it is largely due to the work of your profession that we are 
in that happy position.” Sir Thomas remarked also that if 
any one member of their profession did more than another 
towards that happy outcome it was perhaps their own “ cast 
off’ from Aberdeenshire, Mr. J. N. Ritchie, the Ministry’s 
Chief Veterinary Officer (who had described himself thus in 

roposing the toast of the City of Aberdeen, to which the 
Lord Provost, The Reverend Professor John M. Graham, 
made response). Sir Thomas also associated himself with the 
tributes to the work of the profession paid by Mr. James 
Stuart, who proposed the toast of the Association. Mr. 
Stuart said that in the 30 years since the Association had last 
met in Aberdeen their profession and science had made great 
strides. He welcomed in particular all that was being done 
to extend the Attested Herd Scheme and expressed the hope 
that before very long the whole of Scotland would be an 
attested area. This was only one of their many spheres of 
activity and afforded proof of what could be done when all 
branches of the profession joined with the stockmen of the 
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country in a common effort. Research into animal diseases 
was a comparatively recent development, but when its 
importance was recognised, Scotland formed the Animal 
Diseases Research Association in 1920, with headquarters 
at Moredun, Edinburgh. Two years ago there came from 
Moredun a volume which seemed to sum up much of the 
success of that institute : “‘ The Shepherd’s Guide,” by Dr. 
J. Russell Greig. The Government had appealed for greater 
food production and the farmers had responded well. That 
was shown particularly in the increased number of pigs—the 
quickest maturing animal we had. He hoped that the 
projected Swine Fever, Registered Vaccinated Herd Scheme 
would have a markedly beneficial effect in keeping our herds 
of pigs in a healthy state. 

_ At this stage Mr. Stuart congratulated the profession on 
its success in dealing with foot-and-mouth disease and, after 
a reference to the value of the Highlands and Islands Veterin- 
ary Scheme, continued : ‘‘ One subject which, as Secretary 
for Scotland, I can speak of with some pride, is the inspection 
of meat for human consumption as practised north of the 
Border.” The veterinary profession held a special position 
in Scotland where, since 1923, a two-tier system of inspection 
had been in force. Under this routine inspection was carried 
out by detention officers, but the ultimate responsibility for 
acceptance or rejection of the meat rested with meat inspectors, 
who were now nearly all veterinary surgeons. It was a 
scheme “ well worth the consideration of others who have 
not advanced so far.”’ 

In his response, Mr. A. M. Graham, the President, who 
was received with musical honours, said that the Association 
had visited Scotland on several occasions in the past, but this 
was the first on which they had been honoured by the presence 
of both the Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister 
of Agriculture : to have had two such national figures amongst 
them that night was something they would always cherish. 
Attested herd and calf vaccination schemes, referred to by 
Mr. Stuart in such generous terms, had already proved of 
immense value,and shortly they were to embark on a vaccina- 
tion scheme against swine fever, the success of which would 
mark an important step forward in feeding the nation. The 
President continued : “‘ As a result of this we have achieved 
a success of another kind, but of a more domestic nature ; 
that is, the unearthing of a remarkable variety of new literary 
talent in the veterinary profession. National schemes of this 
kind cannot be expected to please everyone, at least on their 
inception, and in the correspondence columns of our pro- 
fessional journal, The Veterinary Record, some of our members 
have expressed themselves with a degree of vivacity and 
imagination that has taken the Editor and the officers of the 
Association by surprise. Their gratification that their efforts 
had evoked such interest was somewhat dimmed on realising 
that they, rather than the scheme, were the targets of these 
literary missiles.” 

A more serious aspect of these national schemes was the 
fact that, while they were of great benefit to the livestock 
owner, not all of them were of such great advantage to mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession. In ancient Arabia veterinary 
surgeons were raised to such a degree of social eminence that 
it was considered offensive to suggest that they should receive 
a fee: “‘ We, sir, are not ancient Arabians and I must just 
murmur, in passing, that the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
It was not easy to give enthusiastic co-operation to these great 
agricultural schemes when one’s own was frequently the one 
party who came off with rather a meagre return. Nevertheless, 
the profession believed in these schemes and wished to be 
in the very forefront in putting them into operation. 

His recent visit, with 2,000 to 3,000 other veterinarians from 
between 50 and 60 countries, to the International Veterinary 


Congress at Stockholm had brought forcibly to his notice 
the much wider fields in which veterinary surgeons were 
invited to co-operate than they were in Great Britain. Mr. 
Graham again instanced the field of meat inspection, 
“where Scotland is far ahead of England and Wales.”” The 
fact that south of the Border their duties ceased practically 
as soon as the animals entered the slaughterhouse, or even 
the collecting centre, deprived the public of the considerable 
safeguards that veterinary supervision of meat inspection 
could give ; at the same time, the profession was losing much 
valuable information regarding disease which came to light at 
the abattoir. It was the earnest hope of the profession to be 
called upon, in the not-too-distant future, to give its specialised 
knowledge and its capacity and experience in the realms of 
scientific research to every field—agriculture, public health 
and nutrition. 


With a recorded Congress attendance of over 300, the 
success of the other social events—notably the Civic and the 
President’s receptions—was assured. So, also, was that of 
the lovely Deeside excursion, and the three, so thoughtfully 
arranged for, and enjoyed by, the ladies. Brilliant weather 
made the pursuit of golf, bowls and tennis a delight, while 
the visits paid to the Rowett Institute, the North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, and Craibstone Farm, ostensibly solely 
in the pursuit of knowledge, thereby acquired an excursional 
character. And not only the ladies found the cultural galleries, 
shops and gardens very much to their liking. 


ScIENTIFIC FEATURES 


The fact that reference to the scientific proceedings virtually 
brings up the rear of these preliminary notes is due to no 
lack of appreciation of their key position in the scheme of 
Congress. The value and interest of such a series of papers, 
discussions, films and demonstrations demand study of the 
full versions to be published in due course. 

Every one of them attracted a “ full house ”’ and some, in 
more obvious pursuance of the general theme—veterinary 
measures to enlarge the national food supply—a good Press. 
Continuing our earlier reference to these contributions, Dr. 
Scheidy’s comprehensive study of the veterinary application 
of antibiotics and other modern therapeutic substances, as 
practised in the United States (opener, Mr. Hughes, of 
Thurgarton), was followed on Thursday by the paper— 
profusely illustrated in introduction—on “ Some aspects of 
veterinary dermatology,” by Mr. S. Jennings, of Glasgow. 
Here the opener of an admirable discussion was Mr. E. F. 
Lewis, of the Royal Veterinary College. On Friday interest 
was sustained at a high level throughout the discussion of 
the following symposium of short papers : “‘ Some aspects 
of research work at the poultry research centre, Edinburgh ” 
(Dr. J. G. Campbell) ; ‘‘ Experiments with identical twin 
calves ’’ (Mr. J. A. Crichton) ; “‘ Muscular dystrophy ”’ (Dr. 
K. L. Blaxter) and “ Antibiotics in animal feeding-stuffs ” 
(Dr. W. S. Gordon and Mr. J. H. Taylor). The remaining 
demonstrations, at the Rowett Institute and the North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, were most informative and 
splendidly organised. 


With the incredible speed characteristic of a really success- 
ful conference, our week at Aberdeen reached its close and 
on Saturday we found ourselves listening to votes of thanks to 
all concerned which surely never have been more richly 
deserved. It was felt supremely fitting that the President 
himself should make special reference to Mr. Robson, the 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee, and Dr. Alastair 
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Greig who, as we were reminded, had achieved the status of 
awonder man by securing his Ph.D., organising the Congress 
3s its Local Secretary, and getting married, all within a few 
weeks. After that, the choice of an easy chair as the Association’s 

entation seemed inevitable. Messages of warm congratu- 
Eton and good will from participating overseas delegates, 
with the addition of a particularly welcome one from the 
representative of the student unions of Great Britain, brought 
us to the induction of the new President, Mr. Alex. Thomson, 
and thus the start of a happy and prosperous new year—as 
we all hope—for the Association. Mr. Graham—whose con- 
duct of this Congress, as of the business of the Association 
throughout his year of office, proved him a Prince among 
Presidents of high calibre—thanked his fellow officers, 
councillors, members, his colleagues on the Ministry’s staff 
and last, but doubtless most deserving of all, his wife, for 
their whole-hearted co-operation and support. In_ his 
successor the members “ had chosen a man of character and 
ability, who will bring honour to the Association.”” Upon 
which forward-looking, optimistic note a magnificent Congress 
was closed and the delegates, members and visitors, well 
satisfied with all that Aberdeen and the 1953 meeting had 
afforded, set forth on the long trek home with a fortified 
determination not to miss Torquay. 


PERSONAL 
Birth. —SmitH.—On September ist, 1953, at Little Bolling, 


Malpas, Cheshire, to Nora (née Anders), wife of G. Sumner Smith, 
B.V.SC., M.R.C.V.S., a son--—Martin Sumner. 


. . . 


Marriages. —FELL—J acKson.—On September 4th, 1953, at St. 
Jude-on-the-Hill, Hampstead Garden Suburb, Bernard Francis 


Fell, M.R.c.v.S., younger son of Mr. and Mrs. F. V. Fell, of 
Bournemouth, to Margaret Grace Jackson, younger daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Jackson. 


MatHEsoN—LeE.—On September 11th, 1953, at All Saints’ 
Church, Kingston, Surrey, Robert Cumming Matheson, M.R.C.Vv.S., 


to Catherine Elsa Lee, s.r.x., of Kingston, Surrey. 


Wellcome Foundation Research Director.—Dr. J. W. Trevan, 
M.B., B.S., B.SC., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Research Director of The Well- 
come Foundation Ltd. and Director of The Wellcome Research 
Laboratories, Beckenham, and a member of the Board, retired 
from these appointments on August 31st, after over 33 years’ 
service with the company. 

Dr. D. W. Adamson, M.Ssc., D.PHIL., A.R.C.I., formerly Head 
of the Chemical Division of The Wellcome Research Laboratories, 
Beckenham, has been appointed Research Director of The Wellcome 
Foundation Ltd. and Director of The Wellcome Research Labora- 
tories as from September rst. Dr. Adamson has also been 
appointed to the Board of The Wellcome Foundation Ltd. 


Will.—Major Edward Francis Hamlyn Noel, M.R.c.v.s., Military 
Road, Colchester, left £10,561 (£8,479 net). 


* * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Cooper, Henry, M.R.C.v.S., 16, King’s Mill Lane, Huddersfield, 
Yorks. Graduated N. Edinburgh, April 26th, 1881. Died Sep- 


tember 3rd, 1953; aged 97 years. 

Otiver, Ernest Scovell, Major R.A.V.C. (R.O.) (retd.),; of Bon- 
londeb, Talwrn, Llangefni, Anglesey. Graduated London, July 
18th, 1g0r. 


Died July 24th, 1953. 


Witson, Audrey, Shelley House, The Bishopric, Horsham, 
Sussex. Graduated Glasgow, December 18th, 1947. Died Sep- 


. tember 12th, 1953. 


Mr. Harry Cooper, M.R.C.V.S. 


The name of Henry Cooper, whose death we record above with 
deep regret, was third on the honoured list of senior members of 
the profession. 


At the time of his retirement, seven years ago, he was, of 
course, one of the oldest practising veterinary surgeons in the 
country. The Huddersfield Daily Examiner records that it was 
claimed for him that he knew more about horses than any mau 
in the Huddersfield district. His experience went well back into 
the days when horse-drawn transport was the rule on the roads, 
and he qualified as a veterinary surgeon over 70 years ago. 


He often acted as judge at important shows, and he himself 
held many horse-racing and hunting trophies. Riding was for 
him a favourite pastime and for many years he was out several 
times a week with the Badsworth or Rockwood Hunts. Mr. 
Cooper used to recall how, many years ago, a gelding named 
Buffalo Bill gained third place in the Grand National. He knew 
jo horse well, for some time before the race he had sold it for 
500. 

Mr. Cooper was a native oi Bainton, East Riding. 
vived by his widow, with whom deep sympathy is felt. 


He is sur- 


Miss AUDREY WILSON, M.R.C.V.S. 


Members of the profession will be grieved to know that Miss 
Audrey Wilson, M.R.C.v.s., has died suddenly, on September 12th, 
from sunstroke, whilst spending a holiday in Italy. 

She qualified in December, 1447, from the Glasgow College and 

spent some vears in practice with Mr. J. Pasfield, m.R.c.v.s., of 
Horsham. 
_ N. M. and O. U. write: “‘ Audrey Wilson’s conscientious interest 
in her work and profession made her a valuable member of the 
community, and her zest for life and her devotion to her friends, 
a firm and loyal companion. 

‘*“ She was about to start a new assistantship and went to Italy 
full of high hopes for the future, and it seems so very cruel that 
such a life should end so abruptly. 

‘ The profession will wish to extend to Audrey’s parents the 
very deepest sympathy in their sorrow, and her colleagues will 
mourn most deeply the passing of a friend.’’ 


* * * * * 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
M.M.B.’s New System or REGIONAL VETERINARY CONTROL 


The main A.I. centre pattern for England and Wales now being 
set, the Milk Marketing Board has decided upon a system of 
regional veterinary control with senior veterinary officers super- 
vising groups of centres. Iu England, Mr. G. F. Smith, m.R.c.v.s., 
the Board’s Chief Veterinary Officer, will supervise the Beccles 
(Suffolk), Writtle (Essex),* Littlke Horwood (Bucks) and Whiligh. 
(Sussex) A.I. centres. 

For the remaining centres in England, regional veterinary 
control will be as follows :— 

Mr. W. K. Hunter, m.r.c.v.s.—Penrith (Cumberland), Whalley 
(Lancs), Shincliffe (Durham), Burley-in-Wharfedale (Yorks) and 
York A.I. centres. 

Mr. K. O'Sullivan, M.R.c.v.s.—Tarporley (Cheshire), Tean 
(Staffs), Buxton (Derbys), Cheswardine (Salop) and Sutton Boning 
ton (Leics) A.I. centres. 

Mr. B. M. Kerruish, M.R.c.v.s.—Chippenham (Wilts), Stur- 
minster Newton (Dorset), Gloucester, Torrington (N. Devon), 
Honiton Clyst (E. Devon) and Praze (Cornwall) A.I. centres. 

In Wales, Mr. G. Williams, M.R.c.v.s., will continue, as now, 
to supervise the Board’s centres in the South at Carmarthen and 
Felinfach, and Mr. D. Lornie, M.R.c.v.s., in the North, wall super- 
vise the Welshpool centre in addition to the Llangefni centre. 
Mr. J. P. Frappell, m.r.c.v.s., Gloucester A.I. centre, will act 
as Deputy Regional Veterinary Officer to Mr. Kerruish in the 
South and South-West of England. 

The direction of the veterinary work of the remaining members 
of the Board’s veterinary staff will come under the control of the 
Regional Veterinary Officers. 
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The Scientific Approach to Animal Welfare* 
By 


W. R. WooLpRIDGE, M.SC., PH.D., M-R.C.V.S., F-R.I.C. 
(Scientific Director of the Animal Health Trust) 


It must be accepted that the British Nation has been the 
pioneer in the advancement of animal welfare and that there are 
probably more well-established and enthusiastic organisations 
working for this improvement than in any other country of like 
dimensions. On the other hand, it is also accepted that Great 
Britain is the stud farm of the world and that arising from this 
the standard of livestock production and farming is as high and 
as intensive as any. These two facts should bring us at once to a 
realisation that those that seek the advancement of animal 
welfare and those that keep animals gaintully need to understand 
each other’s point of view and make every effort to work in 
harmony for the simultaneous achievement of both ends. Indeed, 
these ends are interdependent. 


We must first ask ourselves what is our interpretation of the 
term ‘‘ animal welfare’? Is it a subjective desire on the part of 
man to treat animals as if they were human beings, believing 
that every animal has a body and a spirit comparable to that ot 
Homo sapiens? Does this interpretation of the term imply that 
animals have the same thoughts as man and that they are as 
troubled by their fears and inhibitions? Furthermore must it 
be assumed that every animal feels pain at least as readily as 
does man? Unless these deductions are based upon scientific 
evidence it is very easy for a subjective interpretation of animal 
welfare to slip from the realm of a realistic determination 
to alleviate the lot of animals within their own environment to a 
castle of sentiment in the air believed to be populated by animals 
with the mind and body of man. Whilst the approach to animals 
must always be wholeheartedly sympathetic, it is my sincere view 
that the sentimental approach to animal welfare is not in the 
best interests of the animal. Subjective study can all too easily 
lead to deductions which if acted upon without further thought 
can react against the welfare of the animals concerned. I need 
only mention at this stage that the pet that is excessively fondled, 
wrapped in unnecessary clothing and fed excessively with human 
tit-bits. such as sweets, chocolates, etc., can suffer not only 
directly from this defective management but also indirectly from 
the transmission of disease from man to animal or vice versa. I 
am not decrying all sentiment as I am a firm believer that a sym- 
pathetic affection should exist between man and beast, but I am 
convinced that this affection must be kept within reasonable 
bounds and that its indulgence to excess is very much to the 
detriment of the welfarqof the animal. We should face up to the 
fact that the only sound! approach to the task of animal welfare 
is to study objectively the animal and its management—that is 
to say that the first approach to animal welfare should be that 
of the scientist, provided always that once the scientific facts 
are known they are applied in as sympathetic and affectionate a 
way as possible. 

We must remember that, by and large, domestic animals are 
kept in orded to carry out a service for man. These services fall 
into two main categories. First we have the service of the pro- 
vision of materials considered to be essential for man’s well-being. 
These materials include such foods as meat, milk and eggs and 
such industrial raw materials as wool, hair, skins and bones. 


The second service is the direct one of working for man’s ease- 
ment or pleasure. This service may derive from draught animals 
which are still extensively used in many parts of the world, 
from guard animals or from riding, racing and hunting animals. 
Finally there are those animals which, whilst performing little 
direct service to man nevertheless provide him with a form of 
companionship which often gives pleasure to both man and beast. 
It is in this group that mutual understanding probably reaches 
its highest level and yet it is also probably in this group that 
the owner knows least about the proper care and management of 
his animal friend. One must realise, however, that the conditions 
under which the companionship animals are kept are probably 
the farthest removed from the natural habitat of the animal, and 
that, therefore, these conditions need a special study of their own. 


* Presented to the Assembly of Corresponding Societies at the 
meeting of the British Association in Liverpool, September 7th, 
1953. 


—. 


Man has received many great benefits from animals and he in 
his turn has devoted much attention to the ways in which these 
benefits could be enhanced. He has taken the produce of animals, 
studied it and worked out many different ways in which it can be 
used to the greater advantage of man. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that man has nevertheless devoted’ comparatively little of 
his energies to the objective study of the conditions under which 
he keeps his animals or indeed of the animals themselves with the 
object of seeing that their lot is made as happy as possible in 
thein task of serving man. 


Surely then we must agree that the true interpretation of 
animal welfare is the objective study of the animal and its environ- 
ment followed by the sympathetic application of this knowledge 
to the care and management of the animal, whatever may be its 
destiny. 

Consequences to the Animal of its Service to Man.—A super- 
ficial appreciation of domestication leads to the conclusion that 
the advantages accruing to the animal far outweigh any possible 
disadvantages. In effect the essence of domestication is the 
removal of the major worries of an independen: existence. The 
domesticated animal with its assured food supply no longer has 
to satisfy the pangs of hunger by undergoing the hazards of 
foraging and hunting. Moreover its removal to ‘‘civilised’’ con- 
ditions removes in large measure the risks of being hunted and the 
anxieties attendant upon a variable and uncertain climate. Even 
the combat for the choice of a mate by what is called natural 
selection is eliminated by the determined breeding plan of the 
livestock owner. This is anothen way of saying the standard 
of living of an animal rises with domestication. Not only does 
their housing improve but the provision of meais is more 
organised. But, as is usual in communities when the standard 
of living rises, both the density of the population and the amount 
of work to be ‘ormed or productivity also increase. These 
developments in that they lead to an improved standard of living 
might seem to be advantageous but greater density of numbers 
and enhanced productivity increase the risks of disease. There 
are many highly infectious diseases of animals, and it is obvious 
that their tendency to spread will be greatly enhanced under the 
conditions of intensive farming. Not only are the dangers of these 
infectious diseases which are spread by means of exhaled breath 
increased but so also are the many diseases such as those due to 
animal parasites that are spread by means of the animal drop- 
pings. Even the hazards of nutritional ill-health are increased 
by the enhanced productivity, which in its turn needs the greatest 
care in the provision of quantitatively and qualitatively balanced 
diets. Unless the standard of care of domesticated animals is 
suitably raised by those in charge of them then there is bound 
to be a much greater incidence of disease and immeusurably 
greater animal suffering. 


That this question of disease in domesticated livestock is no 
figment of the imagination may be illustrated by the quotation 
of some of the official estimates of losses arising from such disease. 
In an O.E.E.C. report published in 1952 on ‘‘ The Control of 
Livestock Diseases in European Countries’’ the losses arising from 
livestock diseases in the United Kingdom were conservatively 
estimated at {80,000,000 sterling per annum, and the correspond- 
ing annual loss in Western Europe was computed at £600,000,000 
or about 15 per cent. of the total output of livestock products. 
In the U.S.A. the losses caused by disease, parasites and insect 
pests of animals were reported by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in 1942 as amounting to over 400,000,000 dollars 
(i.e., about {150,000,000 a year). These examples could be added 
to from all parts of the globe but suffice it to bring home the toll 
of disease in animals by mentioning that the losses associated 
with birth and rearing in animals represent more than 15 per cent. 
of births in all animals, including the domesticated péts. These 
figures it will be appreciated are far higher than the comparable 
losses in the human population of these islands. These figures 
coldly refer to the loss of animal life or the economic losses 
arising from animal disease but what an immensity of animal 
suffering they must represent. 


Man’s Obligations to the Domesticated Animal.—Despite the 
great services carried out by animals on behalf of man it cannot 
be assumed that all owners fully appreciate their responsibilities 
towards the animals. A great deal of this lack of appreciation 
arises from ignorance but some is undoubtedly due to thoughtless- 
ness. How many owners of domestic pets) realise that it is often 
inhuman to keep an animal if they cannot afford either to feed 
it} or look after it properly? The cost of a household dog is not 
restricted to the cost of a small annual licence; that pet, if 

perly fed and housed is mord likely to cost 15s. to {1 a week. 
t also makes further demands upon its owner for its cleanliness 
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and for its exercise. To keep an animal lays an obligation upon 
the ‘owner to provide the animal with its proper food, its hygienic 
management and its adequate housing. This means knowledge of 
the animal, knowledge which far too many animal owners neither 

ss nor think they have the time to acquire. The occasional 
quelty directly meted out to animals by the ignorant boy or 
irl or the occasional harsh owner is of comparatively little 
importance when it is measured up against all the suffering which 
arises from ignorance of the care, management and feeding of 
domesticated livestock. It behoves all animal owners to gain a 
knowledge of the breeding, rearing, feeding and daily manage- 
ment of animals. They should also get a reasonable knowledge of 
the way an animal works and the many ways in which it may 
develop ill-health. Should an animal become ill then much 
suffering will be avoided if the owner would appreciate that illness 
responds more readily to early and skilled treatment, a care 
which a domestic animal merits through its owner. The diagnosis 
and treatment of sickness in animals is not easy: it probably 
requires much greater skill in its execution than does sickness in 
man, especially in view of the highly specialised and richly 
equipped service available to combat human ill-health. 

Action to be taken.—Clearly the first steps to be taken are to 
increase knowledge of animals by man. It is not enough to be 
“fond’’ of an animal; ‘‘fondness’’ and sympathy are meaningless 
unless they are translated into reasoned action. In thinking of 
animals generally we must remember that farm livestock are pro- 
ducing animals and that their management and care must be 
related to this productivity. It is perhaps fortunate that a con- 
tented animal is usually the good producer. A high yielding cow 
may become ill upon a diet satisfactory for one whose yield of 
milk is low. The study of an animal must, therefore, be con- 
cerned not only with its physiology or functional make-up, but it 
must also be concerned with the conditions of its own particular 
branch of livestock industry. These matters must be studied 
objectively and not viewed from the point of view of a human 
being kept under similar conditions. There should be a great 
move to educate owners of animals about their hostages, but this 
education must take place with the animal owner and not in 
hostility to him. Whilst the interpretation of pain in animals 
should not be viewed solely from the human standpoint yet 
every effort should be made to study this problem and interpret 
it generously in favour of the animal. It should be remembered, 
however, that high productivity in an animal is almost invariably 
a sign of good health and freedom from pain. Full advantage 
should always be taken of the properly trained skill available in 


the veterinary profession, a skill which is second to none and cer- 
tainly should not be made second to the animal who needs it. 
Although much animal’ suffering can be avoided by the wide 
application of veterinary knowledge and skill, there are still many 
diseases and causes of ill-health needing further investigation. 
Such investigations to be of full benefit to animals usually have 
-to be made in their first trials upon animals themselves. Rarely 
do scientists make needless experiments upon animals; indeed, 
biological research workers are often the truest antivivisectionists. 
They take every care not only to avoid animal experiment where 
possible, but they devote their lives to the reduction of the 
immense suffering of the animal kingdom arising from ignorance 
of the causes of much ill-health. 


The problem of the scientific approach to animal welfare is thus 
one of the most urgent problems facing our animal loving com- 
munity. Without knowledge practice is defective; without 
sympathy execution is imperfect. So the most valuable approach 
to the problem of animal welfare seems to me an educational one, 
aiming at the provision of people who understand how their 
animals should live and the creation of a body of research workers 
objectively but sympathetically striving to unravel the many 
aspects of animal health and disease, about which oun knowledge 
is stili woefully inadequate. 

The Animal Health Trust.—It is for these reasons that a volun- 
tary -body was created just 10 years ago to play its part in 
advancing animal welfare. The organisation, unlike the great 
medical foundations which have done so much for human health, 
started without capital. Nevertheless since its foundation the 
Animal Health Trust has assisted 65 students at the universities 
to qualify as veterinary surgeons, has made 57 post-graduate 
awards to train veterinary specialists and research workers and 
has established four separate research stations. Threa of these are 
unique, namely, our Equine, Canine and Poultry research stations, 
whilst the fourth station is devoted to farm livestock. At these 
stations the various animal species are studied in relation to their 
domestic environments, particular attention being paid to the 
causes of losses arising in early life. Much progress has already 
been made, but this is infinitesimal in relation to that which 


public benefaction has done for research in human medicine. There 
is little doubt that fuller public suppor: would repay its cost 
many-fold in the avoidance of animal ill-health and the reduction 
of animal suffering in the future. Animal welfare must be based 
upon true knowledge sympathetically applied. The service of 
animals to man demands nothing less. 


[A summary of the papers presented by, or of special interest to, 
veterinarians will appear in our next issue.—Editor.” 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first, the county in which ar2 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, 
followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


ANTHRAX: 
Cumberland.—Beech House, Cumwhinton, Carlisle (Sept. 4). 
Cornwaill.—Hendra Farm, Davidstow, Camelford (Sept. 7). 
Norfolk—Hall Farm, Weasenham (Sept. 8). 
Northampton.—Abington Mill Farm, Weston Favell (Sept. 8). 
Salop.—Ashwood Farm, Whitchurch (Sept. 5). 
Staffs.—Knenhall Hall Farm, Moddersall, Stone (Sept. 4). 


_Yorks.—No. 3 Fold Farm, Lothersdale, Nr. Keighley (Sept. 5); 
Hill Top Farm, Altofts, Normanton (Sept. 7). : 


Fowl. Pest: 
Essex.—The Poultry Farm, School Lane, Copford, Colchester 
(Sept. 5); Stanford Rivers Hall, Stanford Rivers, Ongar (Sept. 6), 

The Hyde Farm, Blackmore, Ingatestone (Sept. 9). 

Gloucs.—13, Red House Lane, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol; 22, 
Dorian Road, Horfield, Bristo1 (Sept. 6). 

Herts.—7, Garden Walk, Royston; Little Coptherne Farm, 
Cottered, Buntingford (Sept. 6). 

Lincs.—Church Green Road, Fishtoft, Boston (Sept. 4); 25, 
Freiston Road, Boston (Sept. 6). 

Norfolk.—Beech Wood Farm, Eastgate, Cawston, Norwich: 15, 
Creake Road, Sculthorpe, Fakenham (Sept. 5). 

Salop.—The Hollies, Norton-in-Hales, Market Drayton (Sept. 7). 


SWINE FEveR: 

Beds.—8, The Fields, Lower Caldecote, Northill, Biggleswade 
(Sept. 12). 

Berks.—4, Dorset Cottages, Albion Road, Sandhurst, Camberley 
(Sept. 7); Long Lane Farm, Newbury (Sept. «): Mousefield Farm, 
Long Lane, Newbury (Sept. 14). 

Bucks.—New Pastures Farm, Warrington, Alney (Sept. 10). 

Cambs.—Deans Farm, Elsworth (Sept. 7); Fardills Lane, 
Elsworth (Sept. 10); Crow's Nest Farm, Papworth Everard (Sept. 
14); Gravel Diggers Farm, Long Drove, Cottenham (Sept. 15). 

Ches.—Sandfield Farm,, Bridge Trafford, Chester (Sept. 
Sandbank, Rushton, Macclesfield (Sept. 14). 

Cornwall.—Higher Cargenwen, Blackrock, Piaze, Cambourne; 
Treviscoe, St. Stephens, St. Austell (Sept. 7); Penmere Farm, Fal- 
mouth; Pencrebar Farm, Callington; Treveague Farm. Gorran, 
St. Austell (Sept. 14). 

Derby.—Owlnest Farm, Hadfield, Nr? Manchester (Sept. rt). 

Devon.—Hillsborough, Yelverton (Sept. 8). 

Essex.—Fair Lawns, Brentwood Road, Upminster (Sept. 7); 
Batemans Farm, Great Leighs, Chelmsford (Sept. 9); Elm Farm, 
as Notley, Braintree (Sept. 12); Neill Farm, Colchester (Sept. 
14). 

Gloucs.—White House Farm, Clements End Green, Nr. Coleford 
(Sept. 10). 

Hants.—The Piggeries, The Poplars, Forest Road, Denmead, 
Portsmouth (Sept. —). 

Herts.—Belvedere, Pancake Lane, Leverstock Green, 
Hempstead (Sept. 11); New Farm, Baldock (Sept. 14). 

Hunts.—Beech Orchard, Bluntisham; Shooters Hollow Farm, 
Buckden (Sept. 11); Top Farm, Grafham (Sept. 15). 

Isle of Ely.—Bungalow Farm, Hill Row, Haddenham, Ely 
(Sept. 14). 
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Kent.—Thistledown, Kemsley Road, Tatsfield, Westerham 
(Sept. 12). 

Lanarks.—Drumbourie Farm, Glenmavis, Airdrie (Sept. 14). 

Lancs.—Peei Hall Farm, Peel, Nr. Blackpool (Sept. 7). 

Leics.—Bacon Factory, Mantle Lane, Coalville; Brookfield 
Farm, Curzon, Ibstock, Leicester; Allotments, Park Road, Earl 
Shilton (Sept. 14). 

Lincs.—South End, Eastoft, Scunthorpe (Sept. 10); Plough Inn, 
Goulceby, Louth (Sept. 12). 

Middx.—River Farm, Trewsley; Lodge Farm, Charlton Road, 
Nr. Shepperton (Sept. 7). 

Montgomery.—Maeshafren, Abermule (Sept. 7); Llanerbrochwel, 
Guilsfiel, Welshpool (Sept. 9); Church House, Tregynan, Nr. 
Newtown (Sept. 10); Caer Farm, Llanfair Caereinion, Welshpool 
(Sept. 14). 

Norfolk.—Long Lane Farm. Feltwell, Norwich (Sept. 7); Smeeth 
Farm, Smeeth Road, Maishiand St. James (Sept. 11). 

Northants.—Mere Farm, Raunds, Wellingborough (Sept. y). 

Notts.—Springdale, Lambley Lane, Burton Joyce (Sept. 9). 

Staffs.—12z, Alwen Street, Wordsley, Stourbridge (Sept. 9): 
Coopers Bank Farm, Lower Garnal, Nr. Dudley (Sept. 10). 

Suffolk.—Old Mill House, Bradfield St. George, Bury St. 
Edmunds (Sept. 9). 

Surrey.—Devonshire Road, Wallington (Sept. 
Farm, Pirbright (Sept. 15). 

Sussex.—Ivy Cottage, Church Lane, Copthorne, Crawley (Sept 
7); Uplands Farm, Rothertield, Tunbridge Wells (Sept. 10). 

Worcs.—5, Portway Road, Oldbury, Birmingham (Sept. 7). 

Yorks.—Silverdale Farm, Dailey, Harrogate (Sept. 10); Manor 
Farm, Pollington, Goole (Sept. 14); Travellers Rest Inn, Crimple, 
Harrogate (Sept. 15). 


Hazards of Pesticides 


In his war against Nature man sometimes finds his guns 
spiked or trained against himself: in the sphere of antibiotics he 
is yrowing accustomed to such reverses. In agriculture he now 
uses a large number of poisonous substances—insecticides, anti- 
parasitics, molluscocides, rodenticides and herbicides—to protect 
growing crops, seeds and stored food against their natural pre- 
dators. ‘‘ As a result,’’ observes The Lancet in an annotation 
published in its issue of August 29th, ‘‘ he himself is exposed to 
these pesticides in his roles of producer, disperser, and unwitting 
consumer. Increasing concern has been felt over the possible 


14th); Manor 


dangers of pesticides .o men, and the fourth World Health - 


Assembly called for an investigation of the problem. Dr. J. M. 
Barnes has now drawn up a report” on behalf of the World Health 
Organisation. This is a reassuring, though by no means a com- 
placent, document, which will allay anxiety without decreasing 
vigilance 

“ The pesticides presently in use range in toxicity from the 
harmless vegetable substance pyrethrum, through the slightly 
toxic chlorinated hydrocarbons such as DDT and the gamma 
isomer of benzene hexachlori¢e (Gammexane) to the pojsonous 
organo-phosphorus anticholinesterase compounds such as tetra- 
ethyl pyrophosphate (T.E.P.P.) and parathion. This last 
group presents the manufacturer with the problem of 
producing a toxic substance without dangerously exposing the 
workers, but there is little ground here for anxiety; with suitable 
plant still more toxic substances could be harmlessly manu- 
factured. Workers in formulating plants may face a more signi- 
ficant hazard. To reduce the cost of a pesticide it is usual for 
the active ingredients to be appropriately mixed and diluted in 
small works near the place of use. The number of active ingredients 
used is less than 50, but in California inl the year 1950 alone no 
fewer than 9,454 approved formulated products were placed on 
the market. Canada, the United States, and several European 
countries have adopted a system of compulsory registration of 
such products. This ensures that the product is reliable, and that 
it is so labelled that the farmer can use it safely: and effectively. 
Registration might also be a means of ensuring regular inspection 
of the formulating plants; for it is in these plants, sometimes 
small, simply equipped, staffed by unskilled labour handling 
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unfamiliar compounds, that accidents have occurred from undue 
exposure of the workers. It would seem that the registration 
system should be universally adopted. 


“In California, where pesticides are very extensively employed, 
much of the application is done by firms engaged wholly in such 
work. This means that small numbers of workers are much 
exposed, but allows the. use of safe machinery and methods and 
suitable medical care. Spraying from aircraft is popular; in 1951, 
2,900,000 acres of California were treated in this way. This is 
the safest method of all, although, because of unsatisfactory equip- 
ment, exposure of pilots anc loaders to pesticides has accounted 
for a few accidents. Aircraft are now being specially designed for 
this task. 

‘‘What of the exposure to pesticides of ‘third parties’—the remote 
consumer of treated crops? There is little doubt that such 
exposure does occur, and the U.S. Public Health Service have 
found measurable quantities of DDT in the fat of sailors who 
have never to their knowledge come in contact with that sub- 
stance. Barnes states emphatically that there is not a scrap of 
evidence that such traces of pesticides give rise to disease; but he 
points out ‘hat the possibility has by no means been excluded. 
There is no evidence, for instance, that, say, chlordane causes 
cancer. But before we can be sure that it does not, we must 
have the following, which we lack: a method of estimating the 
degree of exposure of workers; a simple chemical test for analysing 
the degree of contamination of food samples; details of the mode 
of action of this pesticide and of its behaviour in the human 
body; and above all accurate statistics of the incidence of cancer 
in its different types (and of other diseases as well) in heavily 
exposed persons compared with suitable controls. It is a little 
disturbing that people will continue to be exposed to this and 
other pesticides for many years before the required information 
is available. Furthermore new pesticides are customarily intro- 
duced into wide use on the basis of short toxicity studies on small 
laboratory animals, and without real knowledge of their effects 
on man. Barnes sees in these problems the need for much 
further research, and for more care in the universal release of 
new pesticides. 

“Despite these disadvantages Barnes has no doubt about the 
continued use of pesticides. Without them it would not be pos- 
sible to grow enough cheap food for a hungry world. The ideal 
alternative—biological control of pests by crop breeding, rota- 
tion, manuring, and so on—is not, nor is it likely to become, 
practicable. The report shows that the hazards to man from the 
use of toxic pesticides are slight indeed, and are a price that it is 
justifiable to pay for the immense benefits that they yield. But 
the report also shows the need for more research, more legislation, 

and greater vigilance.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the onal 
on writer only and their publication does not imply penne 


THE USE OF BACTERIA AS A FOOD SUPPLEMENT 


Sir,—Mr. R. S. Roberts's communication on the above subject 
will have created considerable interest, but I am at a loss to 
understand why the result of commercial sow and weaner mash 
was little different from the basal ration in view of the fact that 
the latter presumably consisted only of barley meal, bran, 2 per 
cent. grass meal, 1 per cent. fish solubles, 4 per cent. C.L.O. 

The weight gain mentioned of about 5} Ib. in 14 days at 
eight weeks of age is obviously somewhat low, but as this was in 
the period immediately following weaning that may be the answer. 
One would be much more interested to know what the weight gains 
were during the succeeding two to six weeks. Also what weight 
was achieved with chicks on the good commercial mash as well 
as that of the group of 12 cockerels at 16 weeks of age. Mr. 
Roberts’s assumption that the coliform product supplies quantities 
of B,, and other B vitamins, amino acid groupings and nitrogen 
in some form or other is doubtless sound, but whether large-scale 
production would be commercially attractive is an entirely different 
matter. I wonder if Mr. Roberts has gone further to see whether 
his coliform protein supplemented by antibiotics gives a greater 
or lesser response.—Yours faithfully, W. P. Brount, The British 
Oil & Cake Mills Ltd., Poul Advisory Service, 2, Kingscote 
Street, London, E.C.4. September 4th, 1953. 
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